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f HER MAJESTY, CAROLINE, 


QUEEN CONSORT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ener curiosity and public feeling have been so strongly 
excited by the recent transactions in which the illustrious 
tf character before us has been involved, that we have deemed 
; a short biographical memoir of her will not be unacceptable 
to our readers. It is not, however, our intention to enter 
into any particular view of the unhappy subject which now 
agitates the public mind ; a time is coming, we earnestly hope, 
when every one will be allowed to judge for himself, and, till 
that period arrive, we think it equally as premature and in- 
judicious to affirm, (although we most solemnly believe her 
to be so) that the august personage under consideration 
is innocent of the charges alleged against her, as unjust 
and as indefensible to declare that she is guilty of them. Of 
one thing we are only too certain, that let the question be 
decided as it may, the honour of the nation must be in- 
jured, and the peace of a family, which ought to be dear to 
every English heart, destroyed. Deeply, therefore, do we 4 
lament the unfortunate occurrences which have given rise to i 
discussion, and, setting all party aside, we regard the whole | 


; 
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matter as a source of national sorrow, rather than of acrimo- 7 
nious dispute; and while we implore that God, who alone | 
knoweth the heart, to protect the righteous cause, to vindi- ! 


cate his own justice, and finally to restore comfort to those 
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whom we are bound to respect and obey, we do not scruple to 
add, that we invoke His just retribution on those who ma- 
lignantly dare to widen the unhappy breach, to hurl on 
their own heads the miseries they have so cruelly and wan- 
tonly inflicted on others. | 

Her Majesty is the fifth child of the gallant Charles Wil- 
liam Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, and the Princess Au- 
gusta, daughter of his Royal Highness, Frederic, Prince of 
Wales, and was born 17th May, 1768. Nearly connected, 
therefore, with the Royal Family of England, and descended 
from an illustrious race of ancestors, the proposed union be- 
tween her and the presumptive heir to the British crown, 
gave universal satisfaction. ‘The marriage was celebrated 
with much pomp, on the 8th of April, 1795. 

The Princess in person strongly resembled her illustrious 
relatives; her complexion was beautifully fair, and her whole 
appearance pleasing and interesting. The Prince himself was 
extremely popular ; graceful in his person, elegant in his man- 
ners, affable, generous, and benevolent ;- his follies were ex- 
cused in his youth, or overlooked in his more amiable qua- 
lities; in the delights of a domestic circle, the people fondly 
hoped to see him weaned from his former errors, and to be- 
hold him all that his father had been before him, surrounded 
by a race to inherit his virtues, and to transmit to poste- 
rity his honours. How cruelly these expectations were des- 
troyed, is too well known! A few months after their mar- 
riage, differences arose between the Royal pair, which, if not 
caused, were doubtless aggravated, by injudicious interference, 
interested views, or disappointed hopes. Domestic quarrels 
are always dangerous, and seldom, or never, bear the in- 
tervention of others, yet in none are the generality of per- 
sons so inclined to interest themselves as in those of this 
nature; the consequence was what might be expected; a 
coolness was created between them, which was never after- 
wards removed, but which succeeding years only served to 
strengthen. It is against these first fomenters of family dis- 
agreement that the fuil tide of our indignation flows; it is 
over this original wreck of happiness that we could weep, 
and, led away by our feelings, wish we could arrest the 
course of time, and recall the past, when every uneasiness 
might easily have been removed, and when it was neither a 
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dificult nor a painful task to forget and forgive. Oh! let 
the instigators of mischief look round, if possible, on the 
havoc they have completed, let conscience point to the di- 
vided and widowed pair, the childless parent, and the cheer- 
less home, to the disappointed hopes of a loyal people, to 
the present agitated state of the public mind, the mur- 
murs of discontent, and the bold declaration of disaffection, 
and let them ask themselves, if such injuries as these do not 
call for just retribution, and for the vengeance of an of- 
fended God! Thesad example, however, is pregnant with in- 
struction to all ranks; may it equally warn the insidious or 
inconsiderate adviser from all interference in matrimonial 
disputes, and induce every married pair to conceal their 
differences in their own bosoms, and to turn a deaf ear to 
those, who, under the disguise of friendship, are their bit- 
terest foes. 

Our late beloved and lamented Princess was born at Carl- 
ton-House, on the 7th of January in the ensuing year. The 
nation indulged hopes, from a partial reconciliation that 
seemed to have taken place about this time, that all vari- 
ances would be amicably settled, but they were again doomed 
to be disappointed. ‘Three months after the birth of her in- 
fant, the Princess had a separate establishment, at Black- 
heath, where she continued afterwards to reside, enjoying the 
society of her child, and the unceasing kindness of her un- 
cle, our late venerable Sovereign. About the year 1801, 
she formed an acquaintance with Sir John and Lady Doug- 
las, which continued till the year 1805, when, in consequence 
of some disagreement, her ladyship preferred charges against 
her of the most serious nature. These charges were fully 
examined by Royal command, and the result was, that the 
Princess was declared innocent of the main accusations, and 
that the minor ones rested on such vague and unsatisfactory 
evidence, that they were altogether unworthy of notice. She 
was not, however, admitted at Court as soon as was ex- 
pected, but in consequence of a remonstrance from the prin- 
cipal member of the Cabinet, she was received into the Royal 
presence, and appeared as usual at the palace, to the great 
joy of the public in general. Apartments in Kensington-pa- 
lace were provided for her, and the presence of her amiable 
mother, the Duchess of Brunswick, who sought refuge here 
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from the troubles on the continent, most happily cheered 
her solitude; but a fresh source of uneasiness soon presented 
itself. The visits of the Princess Charlotte were gradually 
restricted, till they were forbidden to meet oftener than 
once a fortnight, a deprivation which caused much misery 
to all parties. The Prince had now become Regent, and 
the Princess, aware of the impression that this procedure 
would make in the eyes of the world, wrote to him, entreat- 
ing a full and public disclosure of every thing connected with 
the investigation of 1806. It was on this occasion that Lord 
Castlereagh publicly admitted the complete innocence of Her 
Royal Highness of any serious charge, and observed, it 
was unnecessary to produce any document to prove that 
fact. The public joy manifested on this declaration, or tri- 
umph of the Princess, as it was considered, must be well 
remembered by all our readers. Nevertheless, she still con- 
tinued an exile from Court, and the visits of the Princess 
were restricted as before; from what cause, we cannot 
pretend to determine, neither is it allowable in us to decide 
how far, either at this, or at any former period, Her Royal 
Highness was prudent or commendable, in the choice of the 
objects of her bounty, and particularly in the adoption of the 
child, now so well known by the name of William Austin; 
certain it is, she has by this act, which ought to have ex- 
cited respect and admiration, given opportunity for much 
animadversion and impertinent curiosity. 

The Duchess of Brunswick died in 1813, and in the following 
year the Princess quitted England. The motives which in- 
duced her to take this step contrary to the advice of her friends, 
are said to have originated in the hope of her absence being 
conducive to the comfort and proper establishment of the 
Princess, her daughter, betwecn whom and her Royal father 
many unpleasant disputes had arisen. On her arrival on the 
continent, she spent much of her time in travelling; she vi- 
sited many countries in the south of Europe, and passed over 
into Asia, fixing her permanent residence however at Como. 
It was in this beautiful retreat, that she received the heart- 
rending intelligence of that loss which bereft her of a daughter, 
and England of its best hope; the state of her feelings on 
this occasion, we conceive, are better imagined than described. 
We must not forget to mention, that on the establishment of 
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ered 4 the Regency, it was proposed to grant the Princess £50,000 
nted 4 per annnm, but this she refused, and would not accept more 
ally 4 than £35,000; a disinterestedness which was not unappre- y 
than ; 4 ciated by the people. Immediately upon becoming acquainted x 
sery r with the death of the King, and of the different events which f 
and e had in consequence ensued, she resolved upon coming to Eng- | 
lure a land, and for this purpose, commenced a difficult and hazard- 
eat- . ous journey, which was productive on many occasions of great 
vith q mortification and distress. She reached Calais on the 2d of 
ord : June, and from thence embarked in the Prince Leopold packet, 
Her ‘4 and arrived safely at Dover on the 5th, where she was received 
, it 3 with every mark of attention and respect.—Her Majesty is in 
hat i ~ excellent health, and she is neither so corpulent nor so fair 
tri- as when she left England; but her appearance is not injured 
vell i 4 by the circumstance, and her spirits seem unimpaired. She 
bn- ti has fixed her present residence with Lady Anne Hamilton, in 
ess i Portland-street. 
1o0t 4 In this brief sketch we have merely, as we professed, given 
ide S| a slight detail of recent circumstances; we take no pleasure 
pal in recrimination or abuse, and we close our imperfect memoir 
he 4 with a sincere and earnest prayer that justice may be made 
he . manifest, that public peace may be restored, and that all ranks 
in; 4 and parties will conduct themselves in this critical period as 
X- . become the characters of Christians, of citizens, and of men. 
ch 
—— 
1S 
n- 
is, BEAUTY OF CLEMENCY. 
bd AtrHonso, King of Naples and Sicily, so celebrated in 
” history for his clemency, was once asked, why he was so 
ad favourable to all men, even to those most notoriously wicked ; 
4 “ Because,” answered he, ‘‘ good men are won by justice ; 7 
i the bad by clemency.” When some of his ministers com- “ 
“ plained to him on another dccasion of his lenity, which they | 
“ were pleased to say was more than became a prince :— i 
‘ ‘‘ What then,” exclaimed he, “ would you have lions and i 
° 3 tigers to reign over you? Know you not that cruelty is the H 
. 2 property of wild beasts—clemency that of Man.” 
; ‘ 
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TO THE EDITOR 
OF 


THE LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 

I appRess you as a gentleman, though Iam not sure you 
are one, for times are now so strangely altered, that it is al- 
most impossible to say what is the business of one sex, and 
what of another; but as I think it is rather less disgrace for 
a lady to be taken for a gentleman, than for a gentleman 
to be taken for a lady, I shall continue to call you Mr. 
Editor, for fear of giving you offence. I beg you will not 
laugh at my ignorance, but really every thing is so different 
to what it was when I was young, (for, gentle sir, I am not 
a girl), that I confess I am often puzzled to make proper 
distinctions, and ladics are so unlike what they used to be 
formerly, that [ look at them with astonishment; not that I 
mean to say that every thing was then right, and every thing 
is now wrong; no, sir, I am not so prejudiced in my ideas, 
but I maintain that female manners and qualifications are 
so changed, that while in my youthful days, it was consi- 
dered no mean acquirement to read well, cypher tolerably, 
and write prettily, we have now nearly as many writers as 
readers, as many teachers as scholars, and unless young la- 
dies are almost as learned ,and as great proficients in every 
accomplishment as public characters were formerly required 
to be, they are thought scarcely fit to shew themselves in 
society. 

We have had many fashions in my days, and education 
seems to be the ruling one of the present. This is all very 
well, if it prove well; but I have my doubts, and cannot 
help thinking, that this over regard to education will undo 
the very good that is intended to be done; particularly as 
no distinction is made as to rank or situation. Every body’s 
daughter must now learn French, and music, and drawing, 
and I don’t know what beside, till their poor heads are 
filled with such a medley of knowledge as is, in my opinion, 
just sufficient to make them ashamed of their relations, above 
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their stations, and unfit for being either prudent wives or 
good mothers. This thought struck me very forcibly the other 
day, when talking before some young grand-nieces of mine, 
I suppose I made a mistake in grammar, for I saw them titter 
and touch each other to notice *‘ aunt Deborah’s” ignorance. 
“Well, my dears,” said I, “ you may laugh if you please, 
for I don’t pretend to know much about grammar and his- 
tory, and such things, and I dare say you do; but for all 
that I am not ashamed; for I question whether you are mis- 
tress of as much useful information as ‘old aunt Deborah’ 
after all. Yes! you may look, but can you pickle these 
cucumbers, or make a baby’s cap, or a gentleman’s shirt, as well 
asIcan?” ‘ Oh!” said one of them, ‘ it will be time enough 
to learn those kind of things when we have left school; and 
besides, the servants may pickle cucumbers, and the children 
at the charity-schools may make caps and shirts ; you know you 
say yourself their work is very cheap.” “ All very well, young 
ladies,” said I, “‘ but remember, ‘ charity begins at home,’ and 
nothing is cheap which is unnecessary, and if you trust all 
to your servants, you will not long have any thing to eat 
with your pickles, and if you spend as much with charity- 
schools as would buy clothes, you will very soon have none 
to make at all.” ‘ But, aunt,” she replied, very quickly, 
“what a waste of time it would be, if we did not happen 
to want baby’s caps, or shirts? every body does not.” “TI 
understand you,” said I; “ but I do not look upon myself 
as the less useful because I have no need for my knowledge 
myself; for let me tell you, an old maid is one of the most 
convenient members of a family; she works for all, keeps 
house for all, when either pleasure or business takes the 
mistress away; is employed upon every occasion, and though 
often laughed at, is the very first person to be applied to 
when any thing is wished for, or any scrape to be got through.” 
But, dear me! I shall fill my paper before I begin the sub- 
ject of my letter; you must forgive me, sir; old ladies, and 
young ones too for that matter, love to talk, and you must 
not grudge me the privilege of my sex. 

I have always borne a character for prudence and econo- 
my, and I hope shall continue to do so, for I must consider 


any persou possessed of such a one as no bad member of 


society. I received, as it was then thought, a very good 
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education, and was always fond of a little reading; but after 
I had read through and through again all our family volumes, 
I was at a great loss for books, when a circulating library 
being established in the town, I was a subscriber to it for 
many years, but thinking at last it was too expensive, I was 
half determined to give it up, and, luckily seeing your Mu- 
seum, I hesitated no longer. I have ever since taken it in, and 
I must, in justice to you, say, I think it the most reasonable 
plan of information and instruction that could have been de- 
vised; I have now no occasion to hire or borrow books of 
any kind, and, thanks to your Review, (which is, in my opinion, 
a great improvement) I can givemy opinion upon many new 
works without being afraid of committing my judgment, or 
without being at the expence or trouble of reading them, 
which suits me extremely, as I dare say it does many others. 
Your Museum is also very useful, for I sometimes take a 
hint from the Fashions as to my own dress, though they are 
rather too young for me; if you would be so kind now and 
then to introduce something that would suit ladies of my 
age, with a description of a pretty cap, (for it is wonderful 
what a difference a becoming one makes to people like me) 
I should feel greatly obliged to you; for then for one shil- 
ling and sixpence per month, I should know all I wish, ex- 
cepting, indeed, one thing which I had nearly forgotten: 
I very much wish you would favour us with a few deaths 
and marriages; for though I am not married myself, that is 
no reason why I should dislike to see who are; and my 
friends may go out of the world without my hearing any 
thing of the matter, unless I incur the expence of two-pence 
per week for a newspaper, which I don’t like to do, as you 
furnish me with every other interesting intelligence. By com- 


| plying with my request, you would enable me to pay a sigh 


of regret over my lost acquaintance, and thus ease my con- 
science of not shewing them proper respect. 

Among the new works in your Number for May, you 
recommended “ Lessons of Thrift,” by a Member of the Save- 
all Club. “ This is avery good title,” said I, “and I dare 
say is an excellent book;” for I have a great opinion of 
what you say, though, to tell you the truth, I did not always 
think very well of what you call Reviewers and Critics, for 
having heard something about their being infallible, I fancied 
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they must have something to do with the Pope, andas I am 
no favourer of the Roman Catholic religion, I never, as a 
good Protestant, suffered any of their magazines in my house, 
but seeing nothing of the kind in your Museum, I suppose 
I made a mistake, and am quite satisfied. I was very much 
inclined to buy these ‘‘ Lessons,” but I did not much like 
to give a guinea for one book only, (by the bye, books are 
shockingly dear) but as I thought it might be very useful to me, 
and to my godchild after me, I really ventured to purchase 
it, nor did I in the least repent my having done so, till I 
got to Lesson the 18th, which I expected would be an excel- 
lent one, it being upon “ Economy in fires,” when I was more 
surprised and offended than I can express; for speaking of 
the poker, which he justly observes, “is a great waster of 
coals,” the author has the assurance to add, ‘ but particularly 
in female hands.” Now, sir, this a cruel and unjust accusa- 
tion, as I hope I shall prove; for to defend my sex from such 
a charge, and to shew how much more dangerous such a wea- 
pon isin your hands thanin our’s, is the motive of my address- 
ing you; and I hope, as some amends for your inadvertency, 
you will give my letter a place in your Museum. For my own 
part, ever since I have kept house, which is now near forty 
years, Ican safely say, I never used the poker but when it was 
absolutely necessary, though I have frequently sat till I was so 
cold, I could scarcely feel my needle, because I would not 
stir the fire till the exact time I always allow after fresh coals 
have been put on, though I am sure it would have been a 
luxury sometimes to have done so, and saved me from many 
a sour look at my “ old-maidish ways ;” and now to be sup- 
posed guilty of extravagance—it is too bad. In something 
like a pet, I laid down the book, put on my bonnet and 
cloak, and, to divert my chagrin, went out with an inten- 
tion of making a few calls: my morning’s adventures I shall 
now relate to you. 

My first visit was to Mrs. Findfault, whose husband was 
confined by a slight indisposition. He sat reading a news- 
paper by the fire, and after I had been sometime in the room, 
“ Well, madam,” said he, “ bad news; we shall all be ruined.” 
‘* For mercy’s sake!” cried I, in a fright, ‘“ what's the mat- 
ter?” “Matter,” said he, laying the paper on his knee, and 
seizing the poker, which he held directed to the fire, while 
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he turned to me with an angry look, “ we are ruined, [I say, 
the people will rise ; they’ll stand it no longer. Ministers are 
wrong. No reduction in the national expence! ‘Tis shame- 
ful! economy is the only thing to save us; economy we want, 
economy, or its all over with us,” and now he attacked the 
fire in the most violent manner. “ I think so too, my dear,” 
said Mrs. F. “ have a little mercy;” but he took no notice 
of her words, and continued, ‘“‘ We are ground to powder! 
to powder! to absolute powder!” and at every separate eja- 
culation, he enforced his words by breaking every piece of 
coal in the grate. I could bear it no longer, and so wished 
him good morning; and, as I went out, I could not help 
saying, “ Lord bless me! how little these people that write 
books know of real life.” 

I now proceeded to Mrs. Dashall’s. ‘‘ Only think,” said 
Mrs. D. “ how kind it is of Edward; he has volunteered to 
remain a whole day with me. Really he has lately been 
so much engaged, he has scarcely been half an hour at 
home for this last week ; but this unexpected pleasure makes 
amends for all.” I own I was surprised; but it was no 
business of mine to make observations, and as I thought it right 
to make myself as agreeable as I could, I endeavoured to 
recollect all the news I had heard, which, to tell the truth, 
was not a little. ‘“ Well, my dear Mrs. Dashall,” said [, 
“have you heard of the strange affair at the cottage?” “No, 
Mrs. Deborah,” she replied, “ what do you mean?” ‘“ Why, 
Miss Light has disappeared, and not without good reason, 
but with whom, or for whom, no one can guess.” “ How 
amazingly the weather is altered,” said Mr. Dashall, hastily 
taking up the poker, and stiring the fire with great activity 
and perseverance; ‘‘it is extremely warm.” ‘ You don’t 
seem to feel it, however, my love,” said Mrs. D. “ for see 
what a fire you are making.” I am sure his looks were 
not in contradiction to his words; but I had seen enough ; 
and took my leave, congratulating myself, that if ever by 
any mischance [I had inadvertently used the ‘“ destructive 
weapon,” it was never to hide a guilty conscience. 

From thence I went to Dr. Camomile’s, for Dr. I call him, 
though I often get reprimanded for so doing, and am told to 
say, Mr. Camomile ; but we never used to make such dis- 
tinctions in my youthful days, and I don’t see why we should 
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now. These refinements are very troublesome to old ladies. 
‘“‘ Pray, aunt,” enquired one of the young ones, “ do you know 
the difference between a physician and an apothecary” 
‘‘T know what they are alike in,” said I; “they both pro- 
fess to cure the complaints of our poor frames; and as to 
difference, I think it is this—the first. lives at his ease, and 
pockets his fee without trouble, while the other generally 
ruins his own health to save other people’s, and often never 
gets paid at all, so, if Dr. is the most honourable title, I 
think he has the best right to it.” I am sure no one could 
accuse Mrs. Camomile of keeping too large a fire, for there 
was not so much as would have laid on the shovel; she did 
not attempt to touch it, when in bounced Mr. Camomile. 
“Good morning, madam!” said he, “ fine weather, but not 
quite summer at present; we can’t get the wind out of the 
cold quarter yet. Why, my dear, what a fire you have got! 
how often have I told you more colds are caught in this season 
of the year than any other! surely you have a mind to drive 
our good friend here out of the house; but let me see if 
I can’t improve this chilly appearance.” ‘ Pray, Mr. Camo- 
mile,” said his careful wife, ‘don’t be so violent; remember 
the coals ought to last us till July, and I am sure they will 
not, if the weather does not get warmer, and you persist in 
being so extravagant.” ‘* Last, or not last,” resumed he, 
““T will never pay a friend such a bad compliment as to 
starve her out of my house. Do you know, Mrs. Deborah, 
I always judge whether my company is wanted, or not, in 
this very way. If, when I enter aroom, I see an indifferent 
fire, and no one offers to make it better, I am assured they 
wish me away; but if, on the contrary, a friend stirs it up 
and makes it smile with cheerfulness, I take it for granted 
Tam a welcome visitor, and stay as long as it suits me, and 
so you shall judge of me by my own rule.” ‘ Never,” thought 
I, “even for hospitality’s sake, was I ever guilty of such 
extravagance. These authors are certainly not such clever 
people as one is apt to believe, for Iam convinced they only 
write what first comes into their heads, and not what they 
know from experience.” 

I could not pass poor Mrs. Snarl’s without just going in 
for a minute or two; I was in hopes her husband was from 
home, but was disappointed. I am always at a loss to talk 
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to cross people; so not being able to think of any thing but 
the weather, I said, I was afraid it would be sometime yet 
before winter was gone, for it was still cold.” This was an 
unlucky speech, for he immediately took up the poker. “ My 
love,” said Mrs. Snarl, very gently, “fresh coals have but 
this instant been put on.” “I will thank youto mind your 
own business,” was his reply; ‘“‘I am surely master of my 
own house ;” and, in the true spirit of contradiction, he fairly 
left not a single spark in the grate. ‘‘ Thank goodness!” 
I exclaimed, as I gladly made my retreat, “ I have not such 
a pest in my house as a man; with such a nuisance to deal 
with, instead of having my coal-scoop filled once a day, 
(which is my invariable rule,) what with politics, gallantry, 
hospitality, and aggravation, I should be obliged so have it 
replenished four times as often, in the same period.” I shall 
not trouble you, Mr. Editor, with any more examples of 
your sex’s extravagance, for I trust they are sufficient for my 
purpose; but I must not omit to mention my old friend, Mr. 
Limp, who having long been confined with the gout, and unable 
to reach the poker, sits continually thrusting his stick into the 
fire; and that non-descript animal, young Listless, who de- 
clares he is obliged to “ agitate the coals,” merely because 
he is afraid he should vegetate for want of exercise. Now, 
sir, I trust, you are convinced how unjustly the ladies have 
been accused, and though I fear no apology can now be made, 
I hope you will in future be more careful how you recom- 
mend any thing that may wound us in such a delicate point 
again; and wishing you every success, and flattering myself 
you wiil condescend to notice my little hints, 


I remain, sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 


DEBORAH OLDSTYLE. 


P.S. [ am generally called “‘ Aunt Deborah.” Since I 
have found writing so much easier than ‘I expected, I should 
like to address you again, provided you have no objection 
to hear from me, for I have a great deal to say about our 


modern dress, and many other things which strike me as re- 
quiring observation. 
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uch 3 FRIEDBERT had not foreseen the fatal catastrophe which 
leal 4 had taken place during his absence. He returned home in 
jay, q the evening, with his heart full of joy and hope and ran to 
try, 4 the apartment where he expected to meet his lovely bride. 
> it ‘se In lieu of what he expected, he was saluted upon his opening 
hall f the door, with a volley of maledictions, which his mother in- 
: of 4 terlarded with reproaches and abuse. But when he was in- 
my “a formed of the misfortune that had befallen him, his grief and 
Mr. a rage knew no bounds. ‘The first paroxysm was so violent, 
ble oe that his mother might have fallen a victim, had she not 
the y called to her rescue all the servants, who succeeded, though | 
de- Sa with no small difficulty, in disarming the new Rolande. When 
use 4 on both sides their anger had subsided, a more peaceable | 
ow, a explanation ensued. Friedbert exerted himself to the utmost 
ave | to remove the idea of his being a magician, and of his hav- 
de, ag ing intended to introduce the devil to his mother, as her 
ym- AI daughter-in-law. He revealed the mystery of his adventures 
yint a with the fair Calista, and of his travelling equipage; but in | 
self z the opinion of the good woman, who understood nothing 

® about mythology, he still continued to be considered as a 

, covjurer. It is almost useless, indeed, to attempt removing 

a prejudice when it has once taken possession of the mind; 

4 and if Friedbert was not brought to take his trial as a sor- 
’ 4 cerer, he was to thank a remaining maternal tenderness for 

| his escaping without being informed against. At any rate, 
pe I ’ the strange story gave rise to a thousand conjectures in the 
uld BS small town of Eglisau; and had Fricdbert been more ad- | 
ion a. vanced in years, less handsome, and had been followed in | 
pur. 3 the streets by a black dog, he most assuredly would have 
re- A been served with a commission of sorcery, and more de- 

a servedly than many poor wretches, either before or after him, 

; have been. 
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The bridegroom without a bride found himself in the most 
deplorable condition. Exasperated at the loss of the fair 
Calista, whom he loved passionately, he was at a loss to 
determine whether he must die through grief, or live to go in 
quest of her. To lose an adored spouse on the eve of 
marriage, might be called being wrecked in sight of port, 
after having safely sailed round the world. When the be- 
loved object is carried away by death, or by a rival, or an 
unnatural father confines her in a convent, some resource is 
left at least; you may either follow her to her grave, kill her 
ravisher, or scale the walls. of the monastery; but when she 
flies out at the window, how are you to follow her? In 
the present age, you might make use of a balloon, but at 
the time of poor I’riedbert, the means of traversing the re- 
gions of the air without wings had not yet been discovered. 
He, therefore, had no vuther method of pursuing his fair fu- 
gitive beyond the seas, than by directing his course accord- 
ing as circumstances would permit, sometimes by land and 
sometimes by water. The impatience of again meeting his 
spouse, would make him consider a voyage from Eglisau 
to the Cyclades as nearly impracticable as a trip to the 
moon. “ Ah!” exclaimed he, in an agony of despair, “ how 
shall the tardy sail, that moves on so slowly, be able to 
‘overtake the lively butterfly, that skims from one flower to 
another without alighting on either, and is finally lost in 
the vacuum of the air? Who can warrant me that Calista 
has returned to the island of Naxos? The shame of her be- 
ing considered in her country as a wanton, may, perhaps, 
prevent her from returning thither. Besides, although she 
were at Naxos, should I stand a better chance on that ac- 
count?) How could I, a petty citizen of an inconsiderable 
town, presume to cast my eyes on the daughter of a prince?” 
These reflections tormented him for a long time. He might, 
however, have saved himself that anguish, if he had been 
conscious of the force of his passion, and if he had known 
that nothing is impossible for love to achieve, when it is 
carried to a certain degree of enthusiasm. Instinct, or a 
sudden involuntary emotion, suggested to him a determina- 
tion which the cold calculations of reason could never have 
produced: he saddled his horse, after having sold. whatever 
else he was worth, and pocketed the money; he then went 
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out at a back door, to avoid the garrulous adicus of his mo- 
ther, and set off at full gallop eastward, in as good spirits as 
if he was to have reached the Cyclades that same evening. 

He most fortunately recollected the road father Bruno 
had taken, went to Venice, embarked there, as Bruno had 
done, and, after surmounting all the difficulties atiending a 
long sea-voyage, arrived safely at Naxos. 

Full of joy and of hope, he jumped on shore, and saluted 
the native land of his beloved. He doubted not but he should 
find her returned to her country, so that his first care, the 
first words he uttered, were to enquire after the beauteous 
Princess Calista; but no one could inform him of what was 
become of her. He heard the various reports that had been 
circulated, the customary chit-chat that takes place when a 
lovely girl disappears on a sudden from the circle of her 
acquaintance, and which are seldom to the advantage of the 
absentee. There is, indeed, such a thing as an intrenchment, 
behind which the accused person may find a shelter against 
the poisonous shafts of calumny, namely, the noble indiflerence 
with which she bears the town-talk: the following reply :— 
What do I care?—What are all those discourses to me?—I wili 
doas I like! Yet, however protecting that rampart may be, 
when a young woman knows how there to seck an asylum 
seasonably, still it does not always prove sufficient to save 
the character of the youthful female, who for two years had 
been roving all over the world. 

With regard to Friedbert, he knew but too well what 
he was to think of the virtue of his beloved, and how unim- 
paired it remained, notwithstanding all appearances; but he 
was inconsolable at not being able to find her out. He knew 
not whether he was to return to his hermitage, there to 
wait for her revisiting the pond, or to undertake a pilgrimage 
to the source of the Nile, certain, as he was, that the wish 
of retaining her youth and beauty, would brink ber back to 
either the one or the other of those two springs. 

Whilst consulting within himself in the precincts of which 
he should go and spread his nets to catch his truant bird, 
Prince Isidore, of Paphos, a vassal to the despot of the Cy- 
clades, arrived at Naxos, to be married to the Princess 
Irene, eldest sister to the beauteous Calista, Great prepa- 
tations were made to celebrate their marriage, and the fes- 
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tivals were to be concluded by a tournament. This piece of 
intelligence revived the martial ardour of our Swabian hero; 
and, tortured as he was by grief and ennui, he wished to 
try whether he should derive no alleviation to his sorrows by 
entering the lists, as all foreign knights had been invited 
1 thither by a herald, who issued a proclamation to that purpose 
all over the town. 

ie Friedbert, to speak the truth, would not have been ad- 
missible at a tournament in Germany; nay, if he had intro- 
. ie duced himself in his real character, as a burgher of Eglisau, 
fe he might probably have undergone the mortification of being 
turned out; but at Naxos, under the protection of a full 
purse, and an assumed name, he had no difficulty in ap- 
propriating to himself the prerogatives attached to an illus- 
trious birth. Friedbert, therefore, acted the part of a knight 
with as much grace and dignity as a French valet some- 
times performs that of a Marquis, in a Court of Germany, 
or a German journeyman-tailor passes himself for a Baron 
in Paris. He procured a complete armour, swan-colour, 
that is to say, white, paid very dear for a beautiful well- 
trained charger, and, on the day appointed, was admitted 
within the lists, on the only recommendation of his good 
appearance. His imagination, however, played him a very 
bad trick, in representing to him the circular entrance and 
the amphitheatre, filled with women and spectators, un- 
der the dreadful form of the oven in which he was once 
near being baked or impaled; but this emotion of terror did 
not last long. He bowed to the assembly with noble grace, 
disarmed several knights, threw others, and, in short, de- 
served the prize, which he received from the hands of the 
bride. He had also the honour of kissing the hand of the 
formerly beauteous Zoé, who, according to the etiquette of 
courts, retained the honours of titular beauty, the same as 
an ex-ambassador retains the title of excellency. The ra- 
vages of time, and the absence from the bath, however, were 
but too strikingly observable in the features of the good lady. 
Bruno’s beautiful Zoé could no longer serve the Apelles of 
Naxos as a model for a fine old woman’s head. Friedbert 
introduced himself to her, as Bruno had formerly done, un- 
der the appellation of an Italian knight. Whether Zoé still 
entertained in her breast a tender remembrance of that title 
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and country, or whether she had already perceived the ring 
that had formerly been her’s, the fine ruby whereof shone on 
the finger of the young knight, she welcomed him in the 
most flattering manner, and seemed to pay him particular 
attention. 

When all the bustle of the nuptials was over, and Zoé 
had retired from court to revisit her peaceable palace, Fried- 
bert obtained permission to pay his respects to her in that 
kind of sanctuary, into which a small number of select courtiers 
only gained admission, and where she shewed him a truly ma- 
ternal affection. 

One day, as they were walking together in her immense 
park, she invited him to a solitary and shaded walk, where 
she addressed him in the following words: ‘‘ Dear stranger, 
I have a favour to beg of you, which I hope you will not re- 
fuse granting it to me. Tell me, how that ring, which you 
wear on your right hand, happens to be in your posses- 
sion. That ring was once my property, but not knowing 
at what time, or where, I lost it, I am extremely anxious 
to know how you came by it.” ‘‘ Most noble lady,” replied 
the artful Swabian, “I gained the ring in single com- 
bat, and inan honourable way, over a brave knight, a coun- 
tryman of mine: I conquered him, and he even lost his life 
in the encounter; but if you were to ask me how he became 
possessed of it, whether he gained it from a warrior, bought 
it of a Jew, or received it from the hands of some fair 
lady, it would be impossible for me to give you a satis- 
factory answer.” ‘ What would you do,” resumed Zoé, ‘‘if I 
were to request of you to restore it to me? A knight full of 
honour as you are could hardly refuse granting such a re- 
quest to a woman, yet I would not require your giving up 
gratuitously a jewel which is the prize of your valour, but 
wish you would receive of me, in return, some article of 
equal value, besides having an eternal claim on my grati- 
tude.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 


CPLILIF 


*¢ Thy hopes might have been better; 
’Tis lost at dice, what ancient honours won; 
Hard when the father plays away the son.” 


From the period of De Courcy’s entering into holy orders, 
and his subsequent marriage with Agnes, he had most reli- 
giously preserved his vow of refraining from all manner of 
gaming, and he stiil firmly resolved no inducement should 
lead him to violate it. Perhaps, however, his merit in this 
respect was negative; for though he had avoided temptation, 
he had never been expesed to it. A short time after his 
renewed intimacy with Morton, as they were returning toge- 
ther from a fashionable evening party, they passed by a 
noted house in St. James’s-street. ‘‘ Well thought of!” sud- 
denly exclaimed Morton; “ let us go in for an hour; there is 
a famous match to be decided to-night, and I would not for 
the world miss it. Come, De Courcy,” continued he, drawing 
him back, for the latter was hastily proceeding. ‘‘ No, no!” 
said he, endeavouring to move forward, “1 cannot accom- 
pany you—Good night!” ‘‘ Nay, nay,” returned Morton, 
“you positively shall not refuse me; come, my dear fellow, 
come with me; it will not detain you an hour; and, I give 
you my word, the instant the game is decided I ‘will come 
away with you.” “Impossible! indeed, indeed, Morton,” 
said De Courcy, “ you must excuse me; I really am not 
well; Lam——” “Pshaw! what nonsense!” replied his per- 
tinacious companion; “is this another of your saintly resolu- 
tions?’ Then, by all that’s perverse, you shall,” and with a 
sudden jerk, he drew him upon the steps; several other gen- 
tleman now came up, and De Courcy made no farther op- 
position; but ashamed to retreat, and still more ashamed to 
own his feelings, he passively ascended the steps; he shud- 
dered as he entered, his heart beat violently, and dim objects 
only flitted before his sight. He had made one step beyond 
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the line he had proscribed for himself, and he felt as if he 
had transgressed every other; so true it is, that the first gra- 
dation towards vice is always the most formidable to our 
view, and the most alarming to our conscience. 

Unwilling, however, that his disorder should be perceived, 
he rallied his spirits, and from pretending to be an inter- 
ested observer, he speedily became one in reality; and as 
the game grew more critical, his anxiety increased in pro- 
portion, till it was too legibly impressed on his countenance 
to escape observation. At the termination of the game, there- 
fore, he was eagerly requested to join the party ; but this, with 
secret exultation at his own firmness, he resolutely refused to 
do; andimmediately reminded Morton of bis promise. “ ’Tis 
well for you he does refuse,” said Morton gaily, “he is the 
luckiest fellow in the world; and as to skill, I believe he 
would surprise some of the most knowing among you; so, 
if you will take my advice, you will say no more about it.” 
Contemptible as this compliment was, it was not lost upon 
De Courcy ; but abrubtly interrupting Morton, and again claim- 
ing his engagement, he left the apartment, and oncé more 
gladly found himself in the open air. ‘‘ Never, never,” said 
he, drawing a deep respiration as the welcome breeze sa- 
luted his senses, “ will 1 enter these walls again. Thank 
Heaven! I have escaped temptation this time, and never 
shall my folly expose me to it again. I wish I had not 
gone; but, however, so long as my vow is still inviolate, I 
have not much to reproach myself with, aud shall consider 
what I have done as too trifling to be worth any furthur un- 
easiness.” 

De Courcy was not altogether the dupe of his own sophis- 
tical reasoning, his better judgment told him he had done 
wrong; but it suited the present frame of his mind to believe 
otherwise, and he was not inclined to search too deeply into 
the matter, or to promote serious reflection. Nor let this be 
considered unnatural or uncommon. Man, with all his boasted 
powers of reason and philosophy, is continually the dupe of 
his own delusions and the slave of bis own passions, and 
while he urges strong temptation and peculiar circumstances, 
he is himself his own betrayer, and the victim of his own 
presumption. 

Some time after this memorable evening, De Courcy re- 
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ee 
ceived an invitation from the Earl of Cearnarvon to join a 
large dinner-party at his house. His lordship was not more 
distinguished for bis rank and splendid abilities than for his 
consummate skill and deep love of play; but De Courcy had 
not given the latter circumstance a thought. When, therefore, 
on returning to the drawing-room, he beheld the different 
tables already prepared, he immediately comprehended the 
danger of his situation, and was hastily preparing to make 
a precipitate retreat, but, advancing towards him, ‘“‘ De Cour- 
cy,” said the Earl, “I have heard much of your skill, and 
should like to prove it. What say you, will you accept my 
challenge?” ‘ Oh! by all means, by all means!” cried several 
who were well acquainted with the parties; “it will be a 
most excellent match.” ‘ Allons, allons! then,” said Morton; 
‘“ now, my boy, prove yourself worthy of your name, or old 
Clare shall disclaim you for ever.” The heart of De Courcy 
was torn with conflicting emotions. Should he forfeit his re- 
iterated promises? Could he refuse the honour? What ex- 
cuse could he make for declining it? Could he incur the 
contempt of the gay circle around him? All these thoughts 
passed rapidly over his mind; the confused voices of the spec- 
tators bewildered him; he heard and saw nothing distinctly ; 
and ere he could well say what he had decided upon, he 
stood by the fatal table, and while the cold dews hung on 
his forehead, he, almost unconscious of what he was doing, 
seized, with a desperate grasp, the offered card, and seated him- 
selfin his place. In a few minutes, however, he recovered him- 
self; the stake was not considerable, but he was anxious to 
sustain the character he had acquired, and he soon shewed 
the Earl that he was, indeed, an able antagonist. Each, 
therefore, exerted his powers, but the victory was decidedly 
adjudged to De Courcy; but his lordship was not contented 
to rest conquered, and again challenged him. “I cannot 
with honour refuse this time,” thought De Courcy; and he 
complied. Success a second time remained with him, and 
he now rose to depart; but this was not allowed till he had 
consented to make one more trial of skill on the following 
night. ‘‘ But where shall we meet?” said Lord Cearnarvon ; 
‘‘and what shall be the stake?” “Let the stake be settled 
to-morrow,” replied Morton; “I am engaged at » and 
so are you; and De Courcy will accompany us there.” De 
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Courcy shuddered! ‘ Ono!” said he, “let us defer it: let 
us meet any where but——” ‘ Nonsense!” cried Morton: 
then whispering loudly, he added, * You will not be contami- 
nated.” The general smile which followed this speech was 
too much for De Courcy to bear, and he instantly, though a 
pang of remorse wrung his heart as lic spoke, agreed to meet 
his lordship wherever he pleased. 

It would not, perhaps, be an easy task to describe the 
sensations of De Courcy when he was once more at liberty 
in his own apartments to reflect upon the promise he had 
just given. Those only who, like him, have formed the 
strongest resolutions to conquer a prevailing passion, and 
who, like him, have, in spite of the remonstrances of reason, 
virtue, and conscience, again yiclded to temptation, can form 
an adequate idea of what passed in his heart. In no re- 
spect probably is justice more even-handed than in the dis- 
tinction she makes in the degree of suffering which she in- 
flicts on the exalted and the mean offender; yet the world 
gencrally overlooks, or is unconscious of the circumstance, 
and thus hurls its anathemas at the head of the noble delin- 
quent, loudly proclaiming that a double vengeance is his 
due, when, unseen by every eye, and outwardly escaping 
even the merited reward of his crimes, he is receiving a 
punishment almost more severe than the imagination can 
suggest. The poor man transgresses, and is wretched in 
proportion to his guilt, but his perceptions are probably nei- 
ther acute, nor his feelings alive to circumstances or situa- 
tions: but not so him who fills a more elevated station in 
life;. education and society have taught him ideas, which 
goad his mind to agony under the consciousness of error, 
point every reproof, awaken reflections of the bitterest na- 
ture, and convert the gifts of fortune into instruments of 
torture. 

Many times through the day did De Courcy resolve upon 
retracting his engagement, and as often urge to himself that 
such a step was impossible, that it was only for once, and 
that, painful as was the alternative, he had better violate his 
vow, than expose himself to ridicule. 

No person, perhaps, could naturally be more temperate 
than De Courcy, but so generally is one vice the concomi- 
tant of another, that, long before the hour they had agreed 
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upon to meet, he had so far exceeded his usual quantity 
of wine, as to feel an elevation of spirits perfectly unusual 
to him. ‘True as he was to his appointment, his lordship 
was there before him. A much larger sum was proposed on 
the issue of the game than he either approved of, or ex- 
pected; but the same false shame which had at first con- 
quered his reluctance now again kept him silent. He had 
not calculated upon the probability of his losing; great, 
therefore, was his chagrin when he saw he had no chance 
of success, and that his lordship for this time was consider- 
ably the conqueror. Stung with mortification, as well as 
conscious of the difficulty which would attend the payment 
of such a considerable debt, he hesitated not to try his for- 
tune again, in the hope both of retrieving his loss, and of 
regaining his pretensions of superior skill, and, unhappily 
probably for him, succeeded beyond his hopes. Elated with 
success, and flushed with the wine which he had so pro- 
fusely taken, all further consideration was banished; the al- 
ternate state of repentance and: transgression which had 
lately tormented him was far too painful to endure long, 
and having once overcome the barrier which he had placed 
before him, he found it henceforth the least trouble to 
drown reflection, and persist in the ruinous course he had 
so lately adjured, and, readily yielding to every fresh 
temptation, he was, from this evening, a constant visitor 
at the gaming-table. He played at first with considerable 
success; but at the time he left London, he had incurred 
debts to a very serious amount, and had become as aitached 
to the fatal vice of his former years, as he had ever been. 
It was not, however, without sensations of pleasure that he 
found himself on his return to Westbrook, though they were 
alloyed by reflections of the most painful nature, among 
which, the idea of meeting the eye of his Agnes was most 
poignant, and gave a pang to his bosom which he could 
neither conquer nor repress, but the actual sight of his own 
home recalled only one feeling of delight; he redoubled his 


horses’ speed, and, with trembling impatience, sprang from 
his carriage. 


( To be continued. ) 
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BY DAVID DELINEATE, Ese. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


Sirk, 

| As you have most obligingly expressed your willingness to 
j ey accept my periodical offerings, I shall, without circumlocu- 
A tion, proceed to give you an account of the present inmates 
| e of this bustling mansion, where every thing is conducted 
: on a liberal scale, and where the utmost possible attention is 


| paid to decorum and good breeding. Mrs. Varnish, the fair 
| : proprietor, is a widow lady, not much past her meridian of 


: ; beauty, of agreeable manners, and, bating a few peculiari- 

: 4 ties, possessed of many domestic virtues: her late husband is 

ie the consiant theme of her discourses. By her way of repre- 

| 4 senting things, it should appear, that she never opposed his 

| " will in any one instance; but I have heard some of her neigh- ; 
; bours assert, that he was one of those placid souls who 

never have a will of their own; but so long as they | 

| | van have a good dinner ready when they want it, seldom 

| trouble their families with their company beyond the hours 


of meals. Mrs. Varnish is moreover fond of talking of her 
) present desolate state, which subjects her to constant impo- 


é sitions and inconveniences, from which it may readily in- 

4 ferred, that she would have no objection to change it, should ; 
F any one be inclined to put the proposal to her. 

| ; Our party consists of nine persons, besides the hostess, 7 
| 4 Mr. lairfax, a gay evergreen of filty-six, possessed of an in- 


exhaustible fund of small-talk for the ladies, politics for the 7 
gentlemen, and sweetmeats for the children, Without being 


—— 


deeply read, his information is tolerably extensive, while his i. 
. experience and knowledge of the world give weight to his it 
opinion, and serve to render him a sort of oracle among u 


the mere common-place peop!e who asscmble here every day, 
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With natural acuteness of perception, and habitual atten- 
tion to the habits and observations of those with whom he 
associates, he finds it no difficult matter to discover the weak 
side of any one, and though such a talent may prove a 
dangerous weapon when employed in the more serious con- 
cerns of life, it is one which enables him to render himself 
peculiarly agreeable to those with whom he has but a slight 
intercourse; in fact, he isa general favourite with the females, 
and I cannot but suspect that Mrs. Varnish has some more 
powerful motive for asking his opinion on every occasion, and 
filling his plate with the choicest morsels, than the ostensible 
one of deference to age. However, it is no business of mine, 
though I am forced to put up with the leg of a partridge 
when he has the breast ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Somerset occupy the next seats at table; the 
former a rough, unpolished, good-natured fellow, who, in 
pleasing his eye only, when he made choice of a wife, dis- 
pleased all his relations. Mrs. Somerset, raised from an ob- 
scure situation to a post of gentility, is so completely out 
of her sphere, that she can neither walk, talk, nor dress, na- 
turally. The fear of uttering a vulgarism, keeps her almost 
wholly silent, or when she does acquire sufficient courage to 
speak, causes her to screw up her mouth and cast down 
her eyes with such a languishing air, that one is apt, at 
first sight, to mistake for affectation what is, in fact, the ef- 
fect of timidity and embarrassment. To dress well, is, in her 
idea, the ne plus ultra of perfection, and in this art she cer- 
tainly exccls, much I suspect to the injury of her husband’s 
pocket, who, nevertheless, enjoys one consolation, namely, 
that of being able at any time to purchase his peace by a 
new gown or a trinket. 

Mrs. Godolphin is a fat fishmonger’s wife, rich enough, to 
be sure, but vulgar, illiterate, and ill-bred; perfectly self-satis- 
fied, she takes no pains to disguise herself, but never doubt- 
ing that money must command respect, she tries to awe 
every one into silence by an imperious, “ I knows better nor 
that!” “I hates people who is afeard to speak their mind.” 
‘““T never troubles my head about what nobody says, not J.” 
She is come to this place on purpose to place her daughters 
at a boarding-school, where they are to be taught “ all map- 
ner of complishments, but the poor dears are not to be bored 
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with darning,” as they will have plenty of money, and must 
remain at school till they are old enough to be married. 
Yet with all this ostentation of wealth, she cannot lose sight 
of early habits of economy, and will strike a harder bargain 
than the poorest shopkeeper’s wife. 

Lieut. Dormer, a half-pay naval officer, is about twenty- 
five years of age, not handsome, but of an agreeable coun- 
tenance, and perfectly at ease with himself; shrewd and sa- 
tirical, he scruples not to play upon the foibles of others, 
though haughtily indignant at any attack upon his own; 
pertinaciously obstinate in argument, and withal too proud 
to stoop to meanness, yet too poor to support the conse- 
quence he would fain maintain. 

Miss Oldham, a maiden lady with a limited income, who 
is here for the benefit of her health, is a pleasant, intelli- 
gent woman; she has under her care a young niece, who is 
in her fifteenth year, and whom she treats with affection truly 
maternal; as there are some particulars rather interesting in 
this lady’s history, I shall make it the subject of a future 
paper; at present I must confine myself to mere outline. The 
last, but not least worthy of notice, is a young heiress placed 
under the protection of Mrs. Varnish, by her guardians; and 
if good sense, sweetness of temper, and unassuming gentle- 
ness of manners, are allowed to be admirable qualities, Emi- 
ly Mayfield possesses every claim to admiration. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances have concurred to place her: in a situation rather 
hazardous, as she must be unavoidably exposed to the ad- 
dresses of needy adventurers and crafty speculators, but it is 
to be hoped, that the artless Emily will be proof against all 
snares which may be laid for her person or fortune, and 
ultimately find a sincere friend and protector in one who 
will have judgment to appreciate her worth, and liberality 
enough to despise the prejudices of ignorance and malevo- 
lence; but of her more hereafter. ‘The dinner-bell rings, 
and I must lay aside my pen. 





I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. D. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY ; 
OR, 
Historical Essays 
ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 272, Vol. XI.) 


The beauty of a young Turk residing at Antioch, occasions cruel 
hostilities between France and England. 


A pitGRiM from Amiens armed Europe against Asia. The 
Christians, excited by him, undertook to drive away the Ma- 
hometans from the Holy Land, where the mystery of the Re- 
demption was accomplished. Piety suggested the project, 
but prudence directed not its execution. The chiefs, forget- 
ful of their original design, only thought of making conquests, 
and their undisciplined soldiers, of pillage and massacre. 
They who proved successful became objects of hatred and 
jealousy tothe rest, The Christians, on account of their im- 
prudence and divisions, afforded to the Mahometans the fa- 
cility of recovering Palestine. At length, finding themselves 
threatened with entire ruin, they solicited succour from Eu- 
rope. St. Bernard preached another cruzade. Louis le Jeune, 
King of France, and many more, after the example of the 
king, assumed the cross. It has been affirmed that St. Ber- 
nard, who had provided an immense quantity of crosses, 
one day, as he was preaching at Vezelai, in Burgundy, distri- 
buted such a number, that he was obliged to cut more out 
of his gown, without even then having sufficient. He next 
passed into Germany, and persuaded the Emperor Conrad IIE. 
also to assume the cross. 

The princes began their march, and had myriads of fol- 
lowers. A distaff and spindle were sent to those who refused 
to go and fight the enemies of religion. Eleanor of Guienne, 
either through partiality or decorum, wished to follow her 
husband. Louis of France reached Constantinople in the 
beginning of October, 1147, where Manuel Comnene, the 
Greek emperor, received him with a magnificence due to his 
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rank. He next crossed the Hellespont, routed an army of 
Musselmen on the banks of the Meander; but he divided 
his forces, was beat, and was obliged to retreat to Antioch, 
of which Raimond, uncle to Eleanor, was Sovereign at the time. 

The queen of France, struck with the beauty of a young 
Turk, named Saladin, who had turned Christian, and resided 
at the court of Raimond, entreated Louis to continue at Antioch, 
to recruit himself after the fatigues of war. The more she saw 
of this Saladin, the more she became enamoured. Unable, 
on the one hand, to check her passion, aware, on the other, 
that her rank imposed too much respect on the young ‘Turk 
for him to presume making a declaration of the sentiments 
she might have inspired him with, she determined to make 
him such advances as would remove his timidity. At length, 
Saladin understood her meaning, and she completely gained 
her end. 

While Eleanor was thus alleviating the ennui of a tedious 
and unsuccessful journey, she dreaded returning to France, 
whither her paramour could not follow her. In order to 
delay her departure, she would listen to her uncle Rai- 
mond, who felt for her something more than friendship. Rai- 
mond, actuated by his passion, several times detained Louis, 
who wished to depart; but at last this monarch, grown sen- 
sible how essential his presence in France was to his interest, 
returned, in spite of Raimond’s solicitations; and the queen 
was compelled to sacrifice her lover to her duty, and to 
part with him. 

Eleanor, notwithstanding her precaution, had not been 
able to conceal her conduct from every observer. Some 
courtiers were so indiscreet as to reveal to Louis that which 
he ought never to have known. The prince feeling himself 
degraded, caused his marriage to be annulled under a pre- 
tence of relationship, and restored her portion, which, in all 
probability, he was not able to retain. 

Henry IJ. King of England, less delicate than Louis, 
thought there was no disgrace to become the husband of 
a princess who had for her portion Guienne and Languedoc; 
and he married Eleanor. By this means, he found himself 
to be master of England, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Tou- 
raine, Languedoc, aud Guienne. Excited by his wife, and 
emboldened by his power, he waged war against Louis. » His 
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succesors, after his example, were almost continually at war 
with the kings of France. Who could have thought that 
the amours of a young Turk, residing at Antioch, would oc- 
casion a million of French and English to be mowed down 
by the sword? 


Edward the Confessor, King of England, on account of his 
making a vow of chastity, is the occasion of England being 
conquered by the Normans. 


Tue Britains, who for a long time had resisted the efforts 
of the Romans, were easily subjugated by the Anglo-Saxons. 
These, in their turn, were subdued by the Danes. Canute the 
Great, conquered England in 1017; the Anglo-Saxons at the 
time were treated so cruelly, that an Englishman, upon meet- 
ing a Dane, was forced to stop until the Dane had passed 
by. After the death of Hardi-Canute, in 1041, the Anglo- 
Saxons shook off the yoke of the Danes, and conferred the 
crown on Edward, surnamed the Confessor. This prince was 
weak, indolent, and incapable of supporting a wavering throne. 
The grandeces of the kingdom daily increased in power at the 
expence of the sovereign. 

A certain earl, of the name of Goodwin, or Godwin, was 
more dreaded and considered than the king himself. It was 
he who punished, and who dispensed favours. His immense 
riches enabled him to make exorbitant expences, and to 
attach to his person a number of individuals, who consulted 
their interest alone. 

Edward was sensible of this earl being a dangerous anta- 
gonist, but he had not firmness sufficient to use his autho- 
rity against his ambitious subject: he hated, but was afraid 
of him; in short, he carried weakness so far, as not to dare 
refusing to bestow his hand on Editha, his daughter, although 
he did not love her. Edward even, in order that Goodwin 
should not know of his aversion towards his daughter, bor- 
rowed the aid of religion, and made a vow of chastity. The 
wary Goodwin had guessed at the sentiments of the king ; 
but he availed himself of his dissimulation to advance his 
own credit; and far from being offended at Edward’s indif- 
ference for his daughter, he viewed it, on the contrary, as a 
certainty of his future greatness, as he flattered himself that 
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the king leaving no heir, he might get possession of the 
crown after his demise. 

England at that time had a formidable ne'‘ghbour; this 
was the famous William, Duke of Normandy, son to Robert 
le Diable, and of the daughter of a furrier of Falaise, named 
Harlote. This name, which was that of Charlotte badly 
pronounced in those barbarous days, was mistaken by the 
English to mean a prostitute, as they wished to brand with 
infamy the mother of a man who treated them with the ut- 
most rigour. They, by way of derision, called William the 
son of Harlot; by degrees, they accustomed themselves to 
call illegitimate children sons of Harlot. 

William, who in his father’s life time was acknowledged as 
lawful heir to the Duchy of Normandy, knew, by dint of his 
courage and abilities, how to resist all who pretended to 
dispute his inheritance, and kept all his neighbours in awe. 
Upon hearing of what had taken place in England, he crossed 
over to ascertain the forces of the country, and whether the 
discontent of the king, and the ambition of the earl, might 
not afford him an opportunity of seizing upon the crown of 
England. When arrived at the court of London, he con- 
trived to gain the confidence of the king, and to learn from 
his own mouth the situation of affairs in England, Edward 
acquainted William how much he hated Goodwin, and with 
his apprehensions of the earl, or his children, taking posses- 
sion of the crown after his death. ‘The Duke of Normandy 
having heard so much, proposed to Edward to adopt him, 
and promised to exert his utmost efforts to counteract Good- 
win’s project. In short, the cunning Norman knew how to 
disguise his ambition under an appearance of fricndship, and 
imposed upon the weak and credulous Edward, so as to 
persuade him that all his projects proceeded from the wish 
of calming his fears, and seconding his desires. He obtained 
all he asked for, and returned to Normandy, to make such 
preparations as were requisite for the fulfilment of his designs. 

Some writers have affirmed, that Edward made a will in 
favour of the Duke of Normandy; but it appears that this 
will, whether it ever existed or not, was a pretence which 
William availed himself to assume the sovereignty of Eng- 
land, and that the disturbances which prevailed in the coun- 
try were the only motives that induced him to attempt so 
D3 
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ee 
hazardous an enterprize. There is no probability he would 
have ventured, if he had not had a party formed in the 
island. The Danes, who were very numerous, and who saw 
with chagrin the descendants of Canute deprived of the 
crown, and the Anglo-Saxons to have re-ascended the throne, 
most likely promised to second William, who was of Danish 
extraction. 

After the death of Edward, which took place soon after, 
the English unanimously proclaimed Harold, the son of Good- 
win, who had died before Edward. William hastened to 
eollect his troops, embarked at St. Valery, landed on the 
coast of Sussex, and defeated and killed Harold at the battle 
of Hastings. The conqueror next marched to London, where 
be was proclaimed king. 

( To be continued. ) 


ANECDOTE OF HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


Tue king had bespoke from Ramsden, the celebrated op- 
tician, an instrument which he was peculiarly desirous to 
obtain; he had allowed Ramsden to name his own time; but, 
as usual, the work was scarcely begun at the period appointed 
for delivery; however, when it was finished, he took it down 
to Kew, in a post-chaise in a prodigious hurry; and driv- 
ing up to the palace-gate, he asked, if His Majesty was at 
home. ‘The pages and attendants in waiting expressed their 
surprise at such a visit; he, however, pertinaciously insisted 
upon being admitted, assuring the page, that if he told the 
king that Ramsden was at the gate, his Majesty would soon 
shew that he would be glad to see him. He was right; he 
was let in, and was graciously received. His Majesty, after 
examining the instrument carefully, of which he was really a 
judge, expressed his satislaction; and turning gravely to 
Ramsden, paid him some compliment upon his punctuality. 
“I have been told, Mr. Ramsden,” said the king, “ that you 
are considered to be the least punctual of any man in Eng- 
land; you have brought home this instrument on the very day 
that was appointed ; you have only mistaken the year. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





WINTER NIGHTS; or, Fire-side Lucubrations. By NatHan 
Drake, M. D. author of Literary Hours, &c. &c. In two 
volumes, octavo. 


THis work consists of Essays, partly illustrative of the 
love and pleasures of home, and partly critical, and of a tale 
of the seventeenth century, called Kirton Priory, .or, ‘The Bur- 
tons and Bellerdistons. The Essays are worthy of Dr. Drake’s 
high reputation. We have scarcely ever been more delighted 
than with those on the love and the pleasures of home; the 
subject is peculiarly in unison with English feelings, and 
the truth, tenderness, and felicity of expression with which 
the author has depicted the comforts of the social fire-side, 
must make their way to the hearts of his readers; nor has 
he neglected conjuring up a host of delightful and familiar 
recollections, to impress upon the mind, thus softened in 
contemplating its blessings, the divine source from whence 
these blessings flow; and this is done in a strain of rational 
piety, which renders the work an improving, as well as de- 
lightful, winter night’s companion. 

The critical Essays are very well written; they are, in fact, 
as creditable to the heart as to the talents of the author; par- 
ticularly those on Leydon’s “Scenes of Infancy,” and Bird’s 
“ Vale of Slaughden;” in the first, the Dr. shews a generous 
anxiety to do justice to departed genius; and in the last, to 
direct the public attention to living talent, which, obscured 
by more imposing, but not, perhaps, more deserving claims, 
is incomparably little known. 

The language of the tale is extremely elegant, particularly 
the descriptive part, but the characters are not sketched with 
the vigour we should have expected from this author; nor 
are the incidents sufficiently varied or striking to arrest our 
attention very strongly. We guess at the catastrophe almost 
from the beginning; and this, ina great degree, destroys the 
interest of the narrative. We present our readers with a few 
extracts from the Essays, and wish our limits had allowed us 
to have made them longer, but that is impossible. 
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“ When all without is wrapped in darkness, and the freez- 
ing blast howls eager for entrance round your dwelling, with 
what enjoyment do its inmates crowd to the cheerful hearth, 
and as the flame glows brighter on their cheeks, listen, with 
a sensation of self-gratulating security, to the storm that 
shakes their solid roof. It is here that the power of con- 
trast is experienced in all its force; not only in reference 
to the exposure, fatigues, and hazards, which may have been 
incurred cre the day-light closed; but imagination is at work 
to paint the lot of those less fortunate than ourselves, and 
who, still exposed to all the horrors of the storm, feel the 
bitterness of their destiny augmented by intrusive recollec- 
tions of domestic ease and fire-side enjoyments.” 


* * * * * ¥ * * * * 


‘‘It is seldom also that the solitude of a winter’s fire-side 
fails to recall the memory of our departed friends, whether 
these are but transiently fled, or, as to this world, ir- 
recoverably gone. They come before us clothed in the love- 
liest light that fancy and affection can throw round them, with 
all their virtues registered in our hearts, and all their sins 
forgotten. It is an occupation in the highest degree favour- 
able to every moral and social feeling; for it is a tribute not 
only to departed worth, but it tends powerfully to augment 
our attachment to those whom Providence has spared to our 
declining years. Even to him who stands alone in the world, 
whose domestic circle, and whose dearest friends have long 
siuce vanished in the grave, even to him shall the sober twi- 
light of a winter evening’s fire prove a luxury of no common 
kind, as inducing those pleasingly mournful ideas, those 
tender recollections, and consolatory hopes, which no other 
season or situation is so well calculated to afford. How 
awful, yet, at the same time, how grateful it is to reflect, 
that we are rapidly approaching to the hour which our be- 
loved friends have so lately passed; an hour which, though 
it usher us into an unknown state of being, will, there is 
every reason to believe, restore us to the society of those 
who formed our purest happiness on earth, and who are well 
prepared to assist in its completion round the throne of God.” 
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Extract from the concluding Essay. 


“With the love of home, therefore, whether under actual 
enjoyment, during a temporary absence, or when returning to 
it, are connected so many of the purest pleasures, and best 
virtues of our common nature, that in proportion, we may 
affirm, as it shall be valued or cherished, will the individual 
be happy in himself, and useful to others. It is, indeed, the 
most permanent solace and comfort in every period of life: 
powerfully is this felt to be the case in youth and old age; 
but in the vigour of our days, when the sterner passions pre- 
vail, when the man is too often absorbed in the pursuit of 
wealth and power, the modest virtues of domestic life are 
apt to be slighted and forgotten; and as, if ever the heart 
become totally estranged to the simple pleasures which spring 
from a love of home and its endearing duties, there must 
the wreck of happiness be complete, it is in the highest de- 
gree incumbent on those who are passing this dangerous 
stage of our pilgrimage, to foster and cherish with peculiar 
avidity that spirit of local attachment which formed the charm 
and shield of their earlier years, and without which, as in- 
cluding all the ties and affections of love and affinity, neither 
peace, nor morality, nor religion, can exist.” 


GERALDINE; or, Modes of Faith and Practice. A tale, in 
three volumes, 12mo. 


AT a time when the works of fiction form so large a por- 
tion of the reading, even of those young ladies, who, in for- 
mer days, would have been guarded by mammas and grand- 
mammas as carefully from novels as from infection, we see with 
pleasure the appearance of a tale which may be put into a 
youthful hand, not only without danger, but with a rational 
hope that its contents will make a favourable impression on 
the side of virtue. To this high degree of praise the novel 
before us is entitled; it is evidently the work of an author 
who unites talent to sound judgment and true Christian prin- 
ciples. The story is one of domestic life, related with much in- 
terest and simplicity; its principal characters well supported 
and the language throughout spirited, correct, and often 
elegant. 
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The author has traced, in a very natural and striking 
manner, the evils which may, and, unfortunately, every day’s 
experience convince us too often do, flow from neglecting 
to impress a due sense of the importance of religion on the 
docile minds of youth. The Mowbray family present a me- 
lancholy, but just, picture, of the miseries which flow from 
the want of religious principle. Mr. Mowbray is uncommonly 
well drawn; his dry humour and sarcastic coolness, are hap- 
pily opposed to his wife’s lively badinage and piquant rail- 
lery. The unfortunate Fanny is very spiritedly depicted, and 
the good, but unobtrusive Maitland, is well contrasted with 
the dogmatical and pharisaical Vincent; in whom, as well as 
Miss Wentworth, the author has judiciously shewn the effects 
of religious zeal unaccompanied by charity, and unregulated 
by judgment. 

The character of the heroine is not striking, but it is 
pleasing and natural. The influence which the habits of 
her dissipated relations gain over her mind, and her gradual 
return to those principles from which she had been for a time 
estranged, are well delineated. Montague Mowbray is a 
very poor creature, a mere male coyquet, or at best a heartless, 
selfish coxcomb, who, fur a moment’s gratification to his va- 
nity, risks, without scruple, his own honour and the peace 
of others. We must observe, that there is a good deal of 
inconsistency in making Geraldine, who has been represented 
as so very deeply attached to him, slide imperceptibly into 
a quict affection for Maitland, during the time that Mon- 
tague is performing the probation she has imposed upon 
him; fond, confiding, and innocent hearts, such as her’s is 
pictured, do not change thus suddenly. 

The author is wrong in representing Fanny as having 
eloped from her husband, as being received in the first 
French circles, Whatever may be said respecting the licen- 
tiousness of French manners, no such thing could happen in 
reality. The toleration of our neighbours, in this respect, is 
pretty notorious; they will not object to receive a lady who 
is known to have a gallant, or, indeed, half a dozen gallants, 
provided her husband continue to countenance her; but if 
she once throw off his protection, and lead openly a life of 
infamy, she will be shunned as carefully in Paris as in Lon- 
don by all females of rank, who make any pretence to re- 
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putation. We are neither admirers nor apologists of French 
manners, but we do not think it either generous or just to 
paint them worse than they are. ‘The conversation pieces, 
with which the work abounds, are, in geaeral, very amusing. 
We are particularly pleased with the share Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowbray have in them. 








TRIVIAL POEMS and TRIOLETS. Written in obedience 
to Mrs. Tomkin’s commands. By Patrick Carey, 20th 
August, 1631, 4to. 


We are told by the editor, Sir Walter Scott, that these 
Trivial Poems and Triolets, are the production of Patrick 
Carey, a bard of the seventeenth century, as staunch a ca- 
velier, and nearly as good a poet, as the celebrated Colonel 
Lovelace. The editor goes on to speak of them in terms of 
high praise; they are in gencral pretty, there is much play- 
fulness and ease of expression in the major part, and some 
striking thoughts are occasionally expressed in the true lan- 
guage of poetry; but these passages are rare, and though 
the work may for once be perused with pleasure, we do 
not think it is at all likely to procure a niche in the Tem- 
ple of Fame, for the gallant cavelier to whom itis aitributed. 


THE ORIENTALIST, or, Electioneering in Ireland. In three 
volumes, 12mo. 


Tus is a lively work; the author paints, with some degree 
of truth and humour, the character of the lower Irish; but 
he is, nevertheless, too much inclined to caricature; his 
sketch of the Poultons, though ludicrous in a very high de- 
gree, is coarse and out of nature. And while we laugh at 
the blundering excuses sent by Mrs. Poulton’s neighbours 
to her dinner cards, we cannot forget that they could not 
have been written by Irish gentry. Lilancharne has some 
good points about him. The unfortunate Murray claims our 
pity, but we must object to him in a moral point of view. 
The abruptness of the conclusion is displeasing; the hero 
and his fair mistress ought certainly to have been disposed 
of in some way or other. 
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THE ASTROLOGER; a Romance ; 3 vols. 12mo. 


Tue author of this work informs us, in his preface, that 
‘he possesses genius and information;” intelligence which 
cheered us with the hope that our critical task would be 
a light one. But, alas! we had not got through a dozen 
pages, before we found that this modest and conscientious 
gentleman had taken credit for qualities of which he does 
not, in truth, possess an iota. To begin with his “ informa- 
tion,” he introduced us into a convent, in which one of the 
monks is, with the consent of the Abbot, practising the art 
of astrology, which he does in the most open manner, although 
not only the art, but even the belief in it, is placed by the 
Church of Rome in the list of mortal sins! Next he pre- 
sents to us an Infanta of Spain, whom he has conveniently 
created for the purpose, who runs about without attendants, 
at all hours, and in all places, as freely as if she were the 
daughter of a British cobler. So much for Spanish court 
etiquette, and this too in the eighteenth century!! After these 
exquisite specimens of his ‘ information,” he shews his 
“genius,” by the formation of a plot destitute of interest 
and probability, and characters in which there is not a 
single trait copied from nature. His hero, whom he re- 
peatedly assures us is extremely virtuous, and very much 
repected and beloved, assassinates his rival in the most cow- 
ardly manner, in order to get him out of his way; next, 
without any actual reason, stabs his mistress, or means to 
stab her, for his sister reccives the wound, and then valiantly 
runs away to save his own life!! Here’s “ genius” with a 
witness. To be serious, we should not have deigned to no- 
tice this abominable farrago of stupidity and absurdity, were 
not its pages also distinguished by impiety. Happily, how- 
ever, the poison carried its antidote along with it, and we 
trust no great mischief can possibly arise from it. 


The following works are just published—The Retreat; or, 
Sketches from Nature; a Descriptive Tale, by the author of 
Affection’s Gift. Hogg’s Winter Evening Tales, Poems by 
Bernard Barton, and The Priory, or a Sketch of the Wilton 
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Family. Italy and its Inhabitants in 1816 and 1817. Tra- 
vels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, The Prophecy of Dante, 
a Poem, by Lord Byron, is in the press. 











The Second Part of Se.ect BiocRaPny, containing the 
Life of Bernard Gilpin, with a Portrait, and that of Bishop 
Latimer, will be ready in the course of the month of July. 
Also— 


Tue Cottacer’s Manuat, for the Management of his Bees, 


for every month in the year, both on the suffocating and de- | 


priving system. By Robert Huish, author of the Tréatise 
on the Management of Bees, Secretary to the Apiarian 
Society, &c. &c. 


In the press, and speedily will be published, Poputar 
OBSERVATIONS ON Diet AND REGIMEN: in which the nature 
and qualitics of our common food are pointed out and ex- 
plained ; together with practical rules and regulations in 
regard to health; adapted to various situations and circuin- 
stances, from infancy to old age. By, John Tweed, Surgeon, 
&c. Bocking, Essex. 

The want of a plain, simple treatise upon diet and re- 
gimen, adapted to cases and circumstances of invalids and 
others, has long been felt and acknowledged. To supply 
in some measure, this deficiency, the following pages were 
compiled, that the valetudinarian might exercise his reason 
in the choice of his aliment in the absence of his physician or 
apothecary, and will form the most useful family companion 
yet published. 


Speedily will be published, Royat Coronation Craims ; 


a comic poetic effusion, with prose notes. By J. Bissct, esq. 
author of The Descriptive Guide of Leamington Priors, &e. &c. 


VOL. xi!I.—68. 1. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR JUNE, 1820. 


NoTHING has yet been done in Parliament towards the relief 
of our national distress; and certainly, present prospects are 
of a most gloomy description. Our national credit impaired, 
our trade almost annihilated, and cur ministers still scattering 
the public money with the most senseless profusion: witness 
the sinecure recently bestowed upon Sir Walter Scott, and the 
pension of £550 to the Governor of Trinadad, merely because 
he had been five years in the War-oflice. 

In Ireland, commercial distress has arisen to such an alarm- 
ing height, that a great number of private banks have stopped 
payment in different parts of the country. Parliament have 
voted the sum of one hundred and eighty thousand pounds, to 
enable Ireland to avert for the present the calamity of a na- 
tional bankruptcy, to which she has been gradually advancing 
ever since the ruinous measure of the union. We are at 
present, however, comparatively insensible to the alarming 
situation of our country, because one object engrosses at this 
moment the whole of the public attention; and that object is 
our Queen: her situation, her magnanimity, and the probable 
termination of her wrongs and suffcrings, occupy us so wholly, 
that every thing else fades into comparative insignificance. We 
shall therefore endeavour, for the gratification of our readers, 
to give a brief, but accurate detail of the particulars respect- ’ 
ing Her Majesty. 

We mentioned in our Epitome of last month, that Lady 
Anne Hamilton was waiting the arrival of the Queen at Dover. 

Lady Anne was accompanied by Mr. Alderman Wood, and 
they proceeded together to meet Her Majesty at Monthard. 
The Queen was evidently much gratified by their presence, 
and lost no time in proceeding towards England, though every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of her journey by the French 
government. Will it be credited, that the Queen of England 
eould not even procure a change of horses? yet such, in many 
instances, was the case. At one of the towns the postmaster 
actually ran away, and hid himself on her arrival; Her Ma- 
jesty’s journey was consequently much retarded by this un- 
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worthy treatment. Shé reached St. Omer’s at last in safety, 
and here she was joined by Mr, Brougham, her legal adviser, 
-who was accompanied by Lord Hutchinson, a nobleman, for- 
merly high in the confidence of Her Majesty, but at present, 
a devoted friend of the King. Lord Hutchinson was the 
bearer of proposals from His Majesty and his Ministers ; but, 
strange to say, these proposals had been communicated to his 
lordship only verbally. The Queen, very properly, refused to 
receive them otherwise than in writing; his Lordship accord- 
ingly specified, that His Majesty’s Ministers proposed that 
£50,000 a year should be settled upon the Queen for her life; 
conditionally, that she did not assume the styte and title of the 
Queen of England, did not reside in any part of the United 
Kingdom, or even visit England ; she was explicitly threatened 
that if she did, a message would be immediately sent to Par- 
liament, and that there would be an end at once to all com- 
promise and negociation. 

The moment Her Majesty had read the proposals, she 
issued orders for her departure, declaring, that it was in 
London, and in London only, that she would consent to 
consider any proposals of the King of England. Nay, so firm 
was she in this magnanimous resolution, that she declared that, 
rather than delay her voyage, she would put to sea in an open 
boat. Before she went, she desired Mr. Brougham to let Lord 
Hutchinson know that it was quite impossible for her to listen 
to such a proposal; and so little idea had Lord Hutchinson of 
her departure, that he wrote to inform Her Majesty, he would 
send a courier to. England for farther instructions, provided she 
would say whether any part of his proposal was acceptable. 

When Her Majesty reached Calais, the English residing in 
that city wished to wait upon her with an address: the Mayor 
prevented this public demonstration of their respect; but, as 
far as they possessed the power, they shewed their attachment 
to. Her Majesty, as indeed did alljthe English in any part of 
France through which the Queen passed. 

Her Majesty was received at Dover by the commandant of 
the garrison with a royal salute, and welcomed by an assem- 
bled multitude with an excess of enthusiasm, which we should 
vainly attempt to describe. A deputation of the inhabitants 
waited upon her with a dutiful and loyal address, and her car- 
riage was drawn by the populace out of the town. Every 
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where on. her way she mct with the s@me demonstrations of 
loyal devotion ; the Magistrates and Aldermen of Canterbury, 
waited upon her with a congratulatory address; wherever she 
passed, all business was at an end, and every class of society 
seemed to feel it a sacred duty to welcome their Queen. At 
Sittingbourne, a number of clergymen were waiting in their 
full gowns and bands to pay their respects to Her Majesty, 
while the horses were changing. 

Her Majesty made what might well be called her triumphant 
entry into her capital on Wednesday, the 7th of June. No 
language can give an idea of the enthusiastic welcome which 
she met with from the multitude assembled to witness her 
arrival; it seemed as if they were all animated by the same 
mingled sentiment of love, reverence, and admiration. The 
Queen was evidently touched by their generous devotion, and 
the deep feeling which they evinced for her situation. — 

Her Majesty proceeded to the house of Mr. Alderman Wood, 
in South Audley-street ; and in a few minutes after she had 
entered it, shewed herself in the balcony to the people, who 
teatified their sense of her condescension by repeated cries of 
“Long live Queen Caroline!” They then dispersed. Many 
houses were illuminated that evening and the following one, 
in honour of Her Majesty’s arrival. 

On the 9th of June, Her Majesty removed to the House of 
Lady Anne Hamilton, 22, Portmanestreet, Portman-square. 

On the 6th of June, a message from the King was delivered 
to both Houses of Parliament; the purport of it was, that 
Her Majesty had, by coming to England, obliged His Majesty 
to call the attention of the House to certain papers relative to 
her conduct while abroad. A sealed green bag, which con- 
tained these papers, was then delivered to the Lords, and a 
similar one to the Commons; after much discussion, the Up- 
per House agreed to select a Committee of fifteen Lords, to 
examine their contents. Her Majesty, on the 9th, sent a mes- 
sage to the House of Commons, praying for a full, fair, and 
open investigation of her conduct; and deprecating, in the 
strongest terms, any secret enquiry. This message was re- 
eeived with cheers from all sides of the House. The business 
was not, however, gone into, because it appeared likely that 
an amicable adjustment of the matter might take place between 


she Royal parties. “Her Majesty stipulated on her part, that 
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her name should be inserted in the Liturgy,—that, in the event 
of her residence abroad, she should be introduced by our 
-ambassadors at foreign courts as the Queen of England,— 
and that, during her stay in England, apartments should be 
provided for her in one of the Royal palaces.—With respect to 
money, Her Majesty desired it might be understood to form 
no part of the treaty, Ministers refused to accede to these 
demands ; but they consented to Her Majesty bearing the style 
and title of Queen of England; though they would not offi- 
cially recognize her as such on the Continent. They also of- 
fered ber a Royal yatch, or a frigate, to convey her abroad; 
and they agreed to move an Address in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, thanking the King and Queen for their gracious conde- 
scension, in complying with the wish of Parliament by ad- 
justing their differences. Her Majesty refused to treat, unless 
the points she stipulated for were conceded. It was expected 
that the business would then have been gone into, but it was 
farther postponed on the motion of Mr. Wilberforce, in the 
hope that the negociation between their Majesties — be 
renewed. 

June 23d, Mr. Wilberforce made his proposed motion, the 
substance of which was, That it was the opinion of the Com- 
mons, that Her Majesty would not compromise her honour by 
giving up the disputed points; on the contrary, she would give 
a new proof of the desire which she has been graciously pleased 
to express, to submit her own wishes to the authority of Par- 
liament; thereby entitling herself to the grateful acknowledge- 
ments of the House for sparing it the painful necessity of a 
public discussion. 

- We regret that our limits will not allow us to enter into the 
arguments used for and against this resolution. Mr. Biougham, 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, and Sir Francis Burdett, spoke with 
considerable energy against it. Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
in a most impressive and able speech, proposed that part of 
the resolution should be omitted, and that the House should 
express itself of opinion that the insertion of Her Majesty’s 
name’in the Liturgy, would, under all the circumstances of 
the case, be the most effectual method of spating the House 
the painful duty of aa investigation. This amendment was 
not, however, adapted; the original motion was carried. bya 
majority of 269; and*Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Stua:t Wortley, 
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Sir T. Ackland, and Mr. Bankes, were deputed to wait upon 
Her Majesty with the Address, at twelve o’clock, on the 
24th..Mr. Brougham was asked to accompany the deputation, 
but he very properly declined doing so. 

26th:i— Wee have just time to state, that Her Majesty has 
declined, in the most clear, but mild and dignified manner, the 
request of the House of Commons; her own words on the 
occasion are so excellent, it would be an act of injustice not 
to quote them.— It would ill become me to question the 
power of Parliament, or the mode in which it may at any time 
be exercised; but, however strongly I may feel the necessity 
of submitting to its authority, the question whether I will 
make myself a party to any measure proposed, must be de- 
cided by my own feelings and conscience, and by them alone. 
As a subject of the state, i shall bow with deference, if pos- 
sible, without a murmur, to every act of the Sovereign’s 
authority; but, as an accused and injured Queen, I owe it to 
the King, myself, and all my fellow subjects, not to consent 
to the sacrifice of any essential privilege, or withdraw my 
appeal to those principles of public justice, which are alike the 
safeguard of the highest and the humblest individual.” 

_A very singular case came on at Guildhall, in the latter 
end of May. Hannah Smart, a woman of sixty-six, was 
charged with creating a disturbance at the door of Mr. 
Wright, a china-man, in Giltspur street. The old lady, in 
excuse, claimed Mr. Wright as her husband; she stated, 
that she had been married in 1774, at Nottingham, to one 
Edward Wright, who ran away and left her soon after the 
birth of a son. She afterwards heard that he was dead, but, 
nevertheless, she waited for fourteen years before she mar- 
ried again; at the end of that time, she espoused a man of 
the name of Smart, who is since dead. How or where she 
saw Mr. Wright, does not appear, but she wrote to him in 
January last, claiming. him as her husband. Mr. Wright, 
who has a wife and family, absolutely denied all knowledge 
ef the claimant; he asserted that he never was in Notting- 
ham in his life, and offered to prove, by a reference to the 
parish register of St. Bride’s, that,he was only six years old 
at the time when the supposed marriage took place. The old 
lady, however, obstinately persisted in her claim; nothing 
could convince her that he was not her husband; but ber 
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son underteok to examine the parish register, by which the 
fact of Mr. Wright’s age could be proved. 
.- The late high winds have done great damage to vegeta- 
tion; and hundreds of poor persons have been thrown out 
of employment, in consequence of the lateness of the hay- 
harvest. 

The Court of Claims is at present very much occupied with 
the numerous applicants, both nobility and gentry, who claim 
to perform, cither in person or by deputy, sundry offices at 
the coronation. 

On the 2nd of June, a person of the name of Hemmings, 
otherwise Hupper, was fined £200, by the Court of Excise, 
for selling to publicans a poisonous compound to adulterate 
beer. 2 

Mr. Hunt has addressed a letter, dated from Ilchester 
gaol, to the Reformers of the United Kingdom; he states, 
that he is in good health and spirits, and that he means to 
beguile the time of his imprisonment by writing his own life. 

The daughter of Mr. Ridgway, of Retford, a child of about 
two years old, fell out of a second-floor window; providen- 
tially her pinafore caught bold of a nail on the outside, and 
she hung suspended till she was drawn in by her father, with- 
out having sustained any injury. 

Two very singular instances of suicide have lately occurred 
in Somer’s-town. John Ayliffe, sixty years of age, after 
breakfasting with his family in apparent health and spirits, 
went up to his apartment, saying he would be down shortly ; 
some time afterwards, his daughter went to call him, and 
found him hanging from the iron-rod of the bed-tester, quite 
dead. At the same time, Arthur Boxall, a butcher, in the 
same street, was discovered hanging in his slaughter-house. 
It is remarkable, that these unfortunate men always lived 
in habits of the greatest intimacy. 

June 16th. We regret to state, that some symptoms of 
insubordination have been lately manifested by the first bat- 
tallion of the 3rd regiment of Foot-guards, arising, it is said, 
from discontent at their removal from billets into barracks, at 
the King’s Mews, and the hard duty consequent upon the 
eall for troops within this last week. Their lapse from duty 
was, however, only momentary, and they appeared sincerely 
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repentant for what had happened. They were marched im- 
mediately to Hounslow, and it appears, that they conducted 
themselves extremely well, both in leaving the town and 
since. 

During several days past, the inhabitants of the Kent- 
road have been much annoyed and alarmed by loud screams, 
which issued from the cottage of a woman of indifferent 
character, whose husband is now confined on a charge of 
forgery. The shrieks were continued for some days with 
little intermission, and, on the neighbours forcing their way 
into the place, they discovered three poor children lying in 
a corner of the room, ona straw pallet; the eldest was not 
more than eight years old; they were so exhausted with 
weeping and hunger, that the eldest could hardly walk to 
the window; they said, their mother was in the habit of 
going out in the morning, and not returning sometimes all 
night, but more frequently for two days together, during 
which time they were left locked up without food. The 
neighbours supplied them with victuals for two days, dur- 
ing which time, they kept a watch for the inhuman mother, 
who returned at two o’clock in the morning quite drunk. 
She has since disappeared; but the parish officers have 
taken the children into their care. 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A traGepDy, called Virginius, or The Fall of the Decemviri, 
was produced at this house in the beginning of June; no- 
thing favourable can be said of the piece itself; but the per- 
formers are entitled to very high praise. Kean’s Virginius 
was one of his happiest efforts; whether we view him as the 
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stern Roman, sacrificing every tender feeling to preserve his 
honour, or the doating father, agonized at the perilous si- 
tuation of his child, he was equally successful. Mrs. W. 
West looked and played Virginia admirably; her scenes 
with Kean were particularly interesting. Rae’s Appius was 
very well conceived. The whole of the performers, in fact, 
exerted themselves to the utmost. 

June 19th. A serious opera, called David Rizzio, was acted 
for the first time; the main incidents are taken from Scottish 
history; but, in order to engage more strongly our pity for the 
unfortunate Rizzio, the author has represented him as the 
favoured lover of Lady Mary Livingstone, lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Queen of Scots, This style of opera is new to 
our stage, and not quite in unison with our feelings; a hardy 
Briton cannot sympathise with those sorrows which find vent 
in song; this national feeling must not, however, render us 
unjust. The language of the opera is always good, and, in 
some passages, highly poetical. The music does great credit 
to the taste and science of the composers; and the plot is 
interesting throughout. Braham gave the songs of Rizzio 
with even more than his usual effect; his acting also was 
much better than it is in general. The queen is not a very 
prominent character; but Mrs. W. West did all that could be 
done with it; she was graceful, dignified, and tender. Miss 
Carew, in Lady Mary Livingstone, sang very sweetly, and 
acted much better than we thought she could act; she sus- 
tained the character extremely well throughout, and delivered 
several striking passages in a manner so unaffectedly pathetic, 
as to call forth repeated applause. Hamblin’s Darnley was 
respectable. Rae played uncommonly well. ‘The performance, 
on the whole, went off with eclat. 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


In the latter end of May, a new musical romance, called 
The Battle of Bothwell Brigg, was acted for the first time 
at this house. It is founded on Scott’s story of Old Mor- 
tality; the principal incidents of which are crammed into 
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this two-act piece; the reader will, therefore, perceive, that 
there is no want of incident or bustle; in fact, it was all 
bustle: the events succeeded each other so rapidly, that we 
had hardly time to ask ourselves whether we were tired or 
not. The music is pretty, and the performers did their pos- 
sible. Our recollections of the original story were, however, 
very much against some of them ; the high-souled, gallant, though 
relentless Claverhouse, for instance, was played by Connor, who 
is certainly not very well calculated for the representative of 
that chivalrous cavalier; nor was the Evandale of Duruset, a 
whit more in unison with our preconceived ideas of that un- 
fortunate nobleman. Major Billendere was very well played 
by Blanchard; and the Cuddie Heddrig of Emery was capital. 
The Balfour of Farley would have been good, if it had pos- 
sessed a little more nerve. Abbott’s Morton was very respect- 
able ; and the gentle Edith had a most interesting representa- 
tive in Miss M. Tree, who sang, as well as acted, uncom- 
monly well. The piece was well received, and continues in | 
favour. | 

June 9th. Mr. Macready appeared, for the first time, in 
Macbeth, for his own benefit. This was a daring, but suc- 
cessfal effort; his conception of the character is perfectly 
original, and, in general, just. He displayed considerable 
energy and feeling in every part; his struggle to bend his 
mind to the murder of Duncan was admirable. We never 
heard the soliloquy beginning “Is this a dagger” more im- 
pressively delivered. His last scene with the witches was 
also very finely played. We do not, however, pretend to 
say, that his performance was without faults, but, compared 
to its merits, they were trivial indeed. The piece was, upon 
the whole, very well cast, 
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Put. July 22620. by Dean Le Munday, Threadneedie Jere. : 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JULY, 1820. 


—-- 


WALKING DRESS. 


A rounD dress, composed of jaconaut muslin: the skirt is 
gored, and of a moderate fulness; it is finished at the bot- 
tom by three flounces, pretty close to cach other. The body 
is plain; the waist rather long; the corsage reaches to the 
throat; but has no collar. The fronts are made to wrap, 
and are adorned with puflings of British net, which are 
edged with Urling’s lace; long sleeve, of an easy width, 
finished at the hands with lace. The epaulette is very full ; 
and is composed of a mixture of muslin and net. The spen- 
ser worn with this dress is composed of purple gros de Na- 
ples; the waist is long; it is ornamented by rosettes on the hips. 
The collar is of a novel form, and very advantageous to the 
shape; it falls, in the pelerine style, on the shoulders, which 
has the effect of diminishing the length of the waist. The 
sleeve is of an easy width; it is finished at the bottom by 
a trimming of the same material; the epaulette is looped 
in the middle by a silk ornament to correspond. Head- 
dress, a bonnet, composed of pink and white sote de Londre ; 
the crown is low; the brim large, and stands a good deal 
out from the face; it is ornamented at the edge of the brim 
by a broad band of white satin; in the middle of which is 
laid a flat silk trimming. A bouquet of roses, mingled with 
wheat-ears, is placed in front of the crown, and a bow of 
pink riband nearly at the back of the head; it ties under 
the chin with pink strings. Lace ruff, made very full. Black 
kid shoes, and Limeric gloves. 


EVENING DRESS. 


A nounp dress, composed of Urling’s net, over a white 
satin slip: the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a fulnesa 
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of the same material, intermixed with points of zephercene. 
The corsage is long in the waist, and laces behind ; the back is 
plain, and moderately wide at top; but tapers very much at the 
bottom; it is a very decorous. height all round. the bust, 
which is ornamented with a leaf trimming of zephercene and 
net ; beneath this trimming, the bust is fancifully decorated with 
a fall of Urling’s lace. Short full sleeve, composed of zepher- 
cence and net, formed into lozenges. A white satin cestus, 
tied behind in,bows and short ends, finished the dress. 
Head-dress, a small round hat, composed of white gros de 
Naples, ornamented with a profusion of white ostrich feathers, 
which are placed in front, partly upright and partly drooping. 
Necklace and ear-rings, pearl ; white kid gloves, and white satin 
shoes. We are indebted to Miss Pierpoint, maker of the corseé 
4 la Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden, for both 
these dresses. 

Muslin dresses are more generally worn for the promenade 
than they were last month, but silks are still a good deal 
seep, as are also figured tabinets. Although the silks are of 
a very rich texture, yet they have not a heavy appearance, 
because they are in general of light -and uncommonly vivid 
colours. Waists have not increased in length since last month, 
we perceive, indeed, in some instances, that they are rather 
shorter, The skirts of dresses are rather more scanty, and 
they are trimmed in general very high; there is, however, 
little novelty in trimmings; those quilled in bands and set 
on lengihwise, about a quarter deep, are still very fashion- 
able for silk dresses; bouillonné of gauze is also in request; 
it always corresponds in colour with the gown; narrow flounces 
of the same material as the dress, set on very full, some- 
thing in the corkscrew style, are a'so fashionable; as are 
satin stars, or large leaves disposed at regular distances upon 
a fulness of gauze. 

Transparent bonnets begin to be a. good deal seen in 
the promenade. We have noticed some very pretty ones 
composed of clear muslin and adorned with flowers. We 
observed the other day two sisters, young ladies of very 
high rank, whose walking-dress was, from its peculiar neat- 
ness and simplicity, worthy of the notice of our fair rea- 
ders. They wore high gowns of cambric-muslin richly em- 
broidered round the buttom in that sork of work which re- 
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sembles point lace: the front of the body was embroidered in 
the stomacher form, with work to correspond ; a poiated pele- 
rine, which came only to the shoulder in front, but reached 
nearly to the waist behind, finished the back of the dress. 
The ruff was of rich work to correspond; it was open at the 
throat. The bonnet was of clear muslin, the front bouillonné, 
and a gcod deal in the calash shape; it was finished at the 
edge by a ruche composed of scolloped muslin; the crown very 
low, round at the top, and adorned round the middle with 
Spanish puffs. A small bunch of full-blown roses was placed 
on one side of the crown, and white strings tied it under the 
chin. : 
Leghorn bonnets are not now so much worn as they were 
last month, those composed of silk or transparent materials 
being more fashionable. Flowers are as much in request as 
ever. 

Clear muslin and silks seem to be of nearly equal estimation 
in dinner-dress. Gowns are made in general to fasten behind; 
they are cut very low round the bust, and the sleeves are short 
and full. The corsage @ la Sevigné, which, we must observe, 
is a French fashion, now some months old, is very much in 
favour; the lower part of this body is plain, the upper part 
has folds either of the same or of another material let in round 
the bust, these folds form the shape of the bosom iu a very be- 
coming manner, but we think, spoil, in some degree, the form 
of the back. White satin or coloured gauzes are generally 
used to form the fulds in silk or gauze dresses; in muslin gowns, 
they are either white satin or muslin. The trimmings of silk 
dresses consist of a mixture of satin with the same silk as the 
dress, or else satin and gauze, or satin and blond lace. Mus- 
lin gowns are trimmed with lace, or lace and work; there is 
also in general a mixture of satin in these trimmings. Sashes 
begin to decline in estimation; satin zones, fastened with bril- 
liant clasps in front, are now more fashionable in full dress. 
Fashionable colours are the sameas last month, with the ad- 
dition of straw-colour, purple, and damask-rose colour. 
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CABINET DES MODES DE PARIS, 


FrencH fashions are as much the subject of discussion among 
our lady subscribers, as French politics are among their fathers 
and husbands; and the former deliver their opinions on dress 
with as much ardour and pertinacity, as the latter do their 
sentiments on public affairs. Our fair readers, may, in fact, 
with reference to this subject, be very properly divided into 
two classes,—those who are warmly attached to the French 
style of dress, and those who condemn it altogether ; the first, 
by the bye, comprehends at least three-fourths of our élégantes. 
The first party will tell you that the French fashions are ex- 
quisitely becoming, tasteful, and elegant; that, in short, the 
French are the only nation on earth who really understand the 
science of dress, The opposite party assert that the contrary 
is the case, that the French fashions are glaring, inelegant, and 
rather calculated to diminish than to increase the attractions 
of a pretty woman. 

I will begin by the most effectual mode of making converts, 
moderate concession, The French fashions are becoming to 
French women, because they know how to put them on to 
advantage; and they very often disfigure English beauty, be- 
cause they are usually made in a style which does not accord 
with its peculiar softness and delicacy ; so far, my dear country- 
women, you are both right and both wrong; the one side in 
universally approving, the cther in as totally condemning. I 
profess myself a hberal in affairs of the toilet; and if you will 
attend to the monthly report which I shall have the honour to 
make to you, you will, 1 flatter myself, acquire pretty correct 
notions of what constitutes the becoming and the outre in the 
modes of our Gallic neighbours. 


We will begin, if you please, with a visit to the 
THUILLERIES, 


which, it is hardly necessary to tell you, is one of the most 
fashionable promenades in Paris; let us, fancy ourselves. sur- 
veying the groupes of élégantes, scattered among its beautiful 
walks, Observe the variety of head-dresses, and how admi- 
rably each is suited to the complexion of the wearer; the fair 
beauty, whose features are rather large, contrives to conceal 
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that defect by partially shading them with a chapeau of blue 
gauze, Leghorn, or lilac silk, either of which is calculated to 
set off the whiteness of her skin:—it has a low crown, deco- 
rated with coques, anglice, puffs of gauze, blond, or tulle; 
the brim is enormously large; it may be worn plain, or else 
disposed in large deep piaits, or covered with what the French 
call bouillonné ; this last is a comprehensivesort of word, by which 
the French milliners designate a variety of trimmings, that are 
always laid on full, but in different forms; the edge of the 
brim is a good deal trimmed; it has perhaps, a very full rucke 
of blond tacked to the edge, and on the inside a small wreath 
of flowers, which either correspond with the bonnet, or are of 
a colour equally becoming to the wearer; the crown is adorned 
with a wreath or a large bouquet of flowers; the hat is tied at 
the side or under the chin bya rich riband, and it is a good 
deal drawn over the face. 

The bonnet of the brunette is of a white-rose colour, or 
some other hue which is best calculated to set off a dark com- 
plexion.—The brim of this bonnet is also very deep; but if the 
wearer happen to have small features, she takes care that it 
shall be made so as to stand out a good deal from her face, and 
places it very far back upon her head, The brims of several 
bonnets turn up in a soft roll in the turban style ; this roll is 
always pretty large: bonnets decorated with it seldom have a 
trimming on the inside of the brim ; when there is an exception, 
a plaiting of tulle is used. 

If we look around the gardens, we shall see, that at a little 
distance, the bonnets appear, generally speaking, to resemble 
each other in shape; but when we draw near, we perceive 
that there is some difference in the form of almost all the brims; 
some are square over the forehead, others are round; one is 
short and rounded at the ears, another is very deep and square, 
and a considerable number are made with one side of the brim 
so large as almost to conceal that side of the face, while the 
other is sloped in such a manner as entirely to display it; this 
variety is not the effect of accident or whim, it arises from the 
bonnet being adapted to the countenance of the wearer.—The 
edge of the brim is variously ornamented; some, as we before 
observed, have a great deal of trimming, others have only a 
gauze ruche, or a quilling of blond. Those ornamented in the 
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turban style never have any mixture of lace, and a good many 
are made without any trimming at all: this is particularly the 
case with those bonnets that the French call ecapotes, which are 
now composed of cambric muslin, trimmed with the same, and 
made in a very plain style. The crown of the capote is in 
general something higher than those of other bonnets.—We must 
observe, that there is no fixed shape for the crowns of bonnets. 
Some are made like the crown of a man’s hat; others are of an 
oval shape ; those that are in the form of a melon, are considered 
very fashionable ; and there are others which resemble a punch- 
bowl. All, except the capotes, are ornamented with flowers, 
or ears of ripe corn; the latter are at present very fashionable 
for wreaths, as are also honeysuckles. Roses are always in 
favour, and most of the other flowers of the season are like- 
wise in estimation; they are worn in garlands and wreaths, 
and an attentive observer will soon sce that they are always 
selected to suit the complexion. 

The rest of the dress is easily described: it consists at pre- 
sent of a high gown, made either of cambric muslin, or silk: 
the waist of the dress is very long; it fastens behind, and is 
peaked in front: and here, as in their head-dresses, the French 
belles shew that they know how to make the most of their 
charms; the stomacher displays the shape to the utmost ad- 
vantage in front; and if the lady is conscious that her figure is 
perfectly well proportioned, she wears no covering, not even a 
pelerine; if on the contrary, the shoulders do not full grace- 
fully, or the back. happens to be a little round, these defects 
are partially concealed by the pelerine, which at present is 
pointed before and behind; or by a light silk shawl. If the 
gown is coloured, the waist is encircled by a girdle of the same 
material, fastened in front. by a steel clasp; if the dress is 
white, a sash of rich riband, tied in short bows and long ends 
behind, is used instead of the girdle. The parasol always 
corresponds either with the colour of the dress, or that of the 
sash ; at present they are worn large. _ The shoes, or half-boots, 
are of leather, or silk, and white. Such, my fair readers, is the 
out-door dress of the Parisian é/égantes; next month, we shall 
see how they are attired within doors. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


<< E - 


A NATIONAL LOSS! 


Died, on the 20th of March, 1820, in Glamorganshire, South Wales, of a rapid 
decline, occasioned by the bursting of a blood-vessel, Eaton STaNNARD Bar- 
RETT, Esq. well known in the literary and political world as the author of 
“ Woman,” the “ Heroine,” and ali the “* Talents,’ &c. There are few gen- 
tlemen whose private worth gained more esteem, or whose manners possessed 
more attractions. 


PPLE L SE? 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
EATON STANNARD BARRETT, Ese. 


PPPPPP 


ADDRESSED TO THE LADIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By MRS. 8S. HUGHES*. 


POLL AI 


Ye fair! of every age, and every clime, 
Whose souls are charm’d with eloquence of rhyme, 
Whose bosoms glow when melting numbers move, 
When Barrett sung your virtues and his love! 


The bard divine! whose fascinating lays 
Were consecrated to your sex’s praise, 
Who dared the rights of woman kind to scan, 
Proved her equality with lordly man; 
No more your youthful bard attunes his lyre, 
No more his bosom burns with attic fire, 
In manly prime, he meets the common doom, 
Your champion slumbers in the silent tomb. 


Peruse his work, ye British fair! and mourn, 
And twine the bays, with cypress, round his urn; 
Ye fair Hibernian maids! his work peruse, 

And sympathising join my mourning muse ; 





* Author of Friendly Visits from the Muse, &c. published in 1810, under 
the patronage of the late Richard Cumberland, Esq. to whom it is inscribed. 
F3 
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No more let melting music smoothly flow, 
But touch your harps to solemn sounds of woe! 
Fair Dames! \et gratitude record his name, 
And place it first upon the roll of Fame! 





Inspir’d by Pheebus, he was first to raise, 
Sympbonious numbers in your sex’s praise! 
He taught his sex to pay the homage due, 
And set your various merits full in view; 
Your graces, and your charms, his pen records, 
“Not form’d from dust,” like your imperious lords! 


Did virtue fire, or love his bosom warm ? 
He homaged virtue in his Fanny’s form! 
*“ Her lovely hand! the ardently-sought prize*, 
“ Her perfect features! her bewitching eyes ! 
*“ Her cheek of peachy tint, her forehead fair ! 
“ Her beauteous dimples, and her clust’ring hair,” 
Inspired his matchless lays! For love alone 
Was ail the inspiration he would own ; 
For more her mental charms his bosom fired, 
Then all the outward graces he admired! 


Unhappy fair one! doom’d, alas! to prove 
The bliss short-lived of his exalted love! 


His Muse now mute, her silver lyre unstrung, 
No more by her will female worth be sung, 
No more the base seducer’s artful wiles, 
With which he thoughtless innocence beguiles, — 
Be set in dread array! Who now will dare 
To raise the beacon high and say “ Beware!” 


Immortal bard! thy honoured name shall live, 
While female talent has a verse to give ; 
Thy name for ever by our sex held dear, 
Cherish in thought, repeated with a tear! 
** Too early lost!” the young exclaim with sighs— 
“ Too early lost!” the hoary dame replies; 
‘*¢ Suns will revolve, and circling years return, 
“ But never, never shall we cease to mourn.” 





* See the farewell at the end of the Poem. 
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THE NINTH IDYLL OF THEOCRITUS, 


VERSIFIED FROM THE FRENCH, 
20rner 


DAPHNIS—MENACLAS—AND A SHEPHERD. 


Dapunis! begin the strain, for well you play, 

And sweet can sing the shepherd’s simple lay ! 
Daphnis begin, nor, coy, thy friend deny; 

And thou, Menaclas, tuneful swain! reply: 

Yet ere you sing, the lowing herds collect, 

And from the angry bulls the gentler steers protect ; 
Their mothers near the tender calves may brouze, 
And crop at will the herbs and verdant boughs. 
Daphnis, begin ; for well I love thy strain, 

Nor less Menaclas charms the list’ning swain. 


DAPHNIs. 


Soft is my flute, and soft the shepherd’s lays, 
And soft my voice, when yon lov’d herds I praise, 
Where the fresh stream in eddies glides away, 
On whitest heifer skins serene I lay,— 

While grazing peaceful by the mountain’s side, 
_The wind o’erthrew my cattle, and they died; 
Now I no more regard bright summer’s fires, 

Than youthful lovers their upbraiding sires, 


MENACLAS, 


A charming grot, in rocky Etna’s side, 
Forms my retreat; I there in peace reside, 
When sable night and dreams the weary bless, 
Noble and rare the treasure I possess ; 
My flocks unnumbered crop the flow’ry plains, 
And wanton steeds, whose neck the yoke disdains, 
On the soft fleece luxuriously I rest, 
With oaken logs my savoury meals are drest ; 
With beech well dried, a lofty pile I raise, 
And cheer chill winter with its genial blaze, 
Nor more I heed the winds, nor frosts severe, 
Than ancient men do nuts when pulse is near; 
Pleas’d, I the youths and pastoral songs applaud, 
And give the tuneful pair a meet reward. 
Daphnis, a club ne'er artist form’d so trae, 
. The scion in my father’s woodlands grew ; 
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The other youth a shining shell I gave, 
Found on the shores that bound th’ Icarian wave; 
Its flesh of pearly hue, in shares I deal 
To my four friends, a rare and tempting meal. 
Menaclas seiz’d the shell, the fields resound, 
The woodlands echo with the pleasing sound. 
Hail! pastoral Muses! hail! the tuneful swains ! 
And hail! those songs with which I charm’d the plains, 
In times gone by; for long my rustic flute, 
And long my voice melodious, have been mute ; 
The ants and grasshoppers in friendship herd, 
The kite rapacious loves his kindred bird ; 
But I take pleasure in the tender song ; 
O may the Muse to my low cot belong! 
Then should I hear, uncharm’d, deceitful Circe sing, 
Nor Hyblean honey heed, nor balmy breathing spring. 





ON THE DEATH OF AN OFFICER, 
WHO DIED IN THE WEST INDIES, 


Tuov art fall’n far from thy native land, 
Not a friend wept o’er thy grave, 

Not a laurel was planted to mark the spot, 
Where slumbers the fallen brave. 


Thou wert snatch’d from the world in thy early prime, 
And few now remain behind, 

With so noble a heart and so great a soul, 
So gentle, so good, so kind. 


Thou didst fall in the land of the tyrant and slave, 
Far, far from the place of thy birth; 

Thou wert laid in the tomb by stranger hands, 
Far, far from thy native earth. 


Oh! far from the land where thy forefather’s dwelt, 
Thy warrior tomb appears, 
But thy memory is, in thy own lov’d soil, 
Embalm’d in affection’s tears. _ GENEVIEVE. 
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VERSES, 


Farr Ellen’s age was just nineteen, 
When William came to woo; 

Such charms as her’s were seldom seen, 
Possessed alone by few. 


The lovely bloom upon her cheek, 
Outvied the blushing rose ; 

In softest accents she could speak, 
And sweetest thoughts disclose. 


The brightest star the heavens display 
Conld ne’er her eyes outshine, 
The subject of full many a lay, 
By all estecm’d divine. 


But charms like these will often fade, 
And fate decreed it so, 

Pale sorrow crush’d this blooming maid, 
And caus’d the tear to fiow : 


For William’s death untimely came, 
And never, never more 
Did Ellen bloom again the same, 
Or flourish as before. J.C. 


Ce 


THE MAN OF GRIEF. 


, i 


Br J. M. LACEY. 


CLEP P FT 


THE good man felt the pang of woe, 
And droop’d beneath its power ; 
His heart forgot delight’s pure glow, 

In misery’s mournful hour! 


He knew his bosom free from guile, 
And deem’d his fate unblest ; 

For those who courted folly’s smile, 
Seem’d gay, with hearts at rest |! 
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Oh! chide not Heaven, meek man of grief! 
. Nor heed mad folly’s son! 
Mercy shall give thy woes relief, 

When his wild course is run. 


*Tis thus that man is ever tried ; 
’Tis thus his heart is known: 

By heav’n’s high dictates then abide, 
Nor ’gainst its chidings mean! 


THE GIRL THAT I LOVE. 


Wuite others, of Britain the glory and pride, 
Augusta’s gay beauties endeavour to prove, 

Thy name, gentle Sarum, shall sound far and wide, 
For thou art the home of “ the girl that I love.” 


Tho’ Tempe her vine-clothed vallies may boast, 
Or Saba the perfumes that flow from each grove ; 
Thy shrubs scentless, Sarum, on me are not lost, 
For thou art the home of “ the girl that I love.” 


Her gems let Golconda, her gold let Peru, 
Her garments Sidonis, with purple enwove ; 

Yet faint glows the colour of Sidon’s bright hue, 
Compar’d with the blush of “ the girl that I love.” 


What tho’ no green myrtles soft wave in in the gale, 
Or groves of sweet orange where Houries might rove ; 
Thy flow’rets “ forget me not,” still shall prevail, 
For they bloom near the cot of “ the girl that I love.” 


it, led on by pleasure, amid the gay ball, 
Tho’ courted by many I graceful might move, 
I'd quit courts, kings, palaces, beauties and all, 
To dwell near the friends of “ the girl that I love.” 





And ah! should I ever chance Britain to leave, 
New friendships to form, o’er new climates to rove ; 
Yet still the deep sigh my sad bosom will heave, — 
When I think of the home of “ the girl that I love.” 
April 20th. ALPHEUS., 
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WOMAN.—To GeENEVIEVE. 


I WILL trust to woman ever, 
With my heart’s sincerest love, 
For she ne’er hath yet deceiv’d me; 
If she have, I cannot prove! 


O! if blind, ’tis sweet to think so, 
And if not, if true she be, 
Affection shall, thro’ death’s drear valley, 
Be my staff and comfort me. Prior. 


LINES, 


IN IMITATION OF MR. WORDSWORTH. 


’*T1s sweet to hear the streamlet rippling by, 

When Pheebus in his mid career rides high— 

’*Tis sweet, when Venus, twinkling in the west, 

Oft warns the rustic of approaching rest, 

To court, reclin’d, the evening's honey’d gale, 

That flits along the deep sequested vale— 

But sweeter far to hear thy heav’nly voice, 

O dear Matilda! which would e’en rejoice 

The passing clown, and claim a list’ning ear, 

And much more me, who boasts to be thy dear / 
P. Butt. 





————--- 


TO THE MEMORY OF M. B. 


For ever farewell, fondest hope of my youth! 
The guardian star of my infancy! 

That shone o’er the steep path to fame and to truth, 
And the beacon tower of liberty! 


How drear is the road, when the sun-shine is past, 
And his friendly rays curtain’d in night ! 

Yet thy smiles would dispel fierce poverty’s blast ; 
Bid e’en wretchedness cheer at thy sight. 


Than forget thee, oh! rather, dear friend! let me perish, 
And moulder again to my native dust, 

In mem’ry for ever thy name I will cherish, 
As fresh as affection imprinted it first; 
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Nor shall the trifling scenes, dearest to pleasure, 
Thy image efface from my constant breast ; 

But while time steals along, still more fondly I'll treasure 
Thoughts of him, which my earliest youth imprest. 


Oh! yes, I will hallow thy lowly pillow, 
With choicest flow’rs of thé Eastern grove, 
And the fairest gem, that sleeps neath the billow, 
The lily and the sweet blushing rose, 
Shall decorate thy sorrowful bier, 
Bedewed with affection’s fondest tear. Seu. 


CHARADE. 


My first results from cloudless skies, 

And harden’d hearts whence pity flies; ii 
My last, though sought by savage beast, 4 
Is shunn’d by human feet at least; 

My whole has given great delight, 

Yet has not fail'd to shew his might, 

For once he made a tempest rise, 

That fill'd vast numbers with surprise. GuLIELMus. 


a ee 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of Ora, and of Miss Mary 
Leman Rede; ‘ Lines,’ by E. P .R. ‘On the meansof alleviating the Distresses 
of the Poor;’ ‘ Remorse,’ a tale; ‘ Essay on the Pleasures of the Country;’ 
. Iberia,’ an ode. 


In reply to Miss Rede’s note, we beg to say, we have no objection to com- 
ply with her request, though it is not usual with us to do so. 


be Essay on Female Education’ shall appear as soon as possible. 
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